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to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. ““Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 

Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: 
their selection is a specialist’s job. It is also 

true that there are people who know all about them— 

only, they ask nothing for their advice. 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 
worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice 


may be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, 

but refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of 
which furnaces are built. A change in the 
refractories of a batch furnace can 


increase the output by 50%. You see? 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


THE MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD,, NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, TEL: NESTON 1406 
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PLAYING AT HOUSES 


EVER before, the Manchester Guardian’s parliamen- 

tary correspondent complained, had anything like it 

been heard in the House of Commons: ‘A most un- 
pleasant experience, for booing like this carries such a 
suggestion of a mob that is out of hand that it degrades what 
is supposed to be the first Deliberative Assembly in the world.’ 
He was referring to the reception given to Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
announcing the revision of housing subsidies in Parliament 
last week. Mr. Sandys has a way of rousing his opponents’ 
wrath; and the Labour Pariy was also celebrating vociferously 
the success of the operation which has divided the Butskell 
Siamese twins. But these things alone would not account for 
their insensate rage. What, then, was the reason? 

It is not necessary to lean backwards, only to look back- 
wards, to understand why Labour MPs’ fury, so long and so 
unhappily directed inwards to fellow-Socialists, should have 
spilt over on the Tories on this subject. Too many of them 
remember clearly and bitterly the day, not so distant, when 
the notion of council housing met with Tory ridicule. The 
rehoused slum-dwellers, they were assured, lost no time storing 
coals in the bath. It was not the rehoused slum-dweller, but 
the raconteur—or his environment—who stood condemned by 
this sort of story. 

The event proved, too, that slum-clearance was a very profit- 
able investment. Most of the dire and expensive consequences 
of overcrowding, TB and infantile mortality among them, 
were substantially reduced by rehousing; and it is at least 
arguable that the cost of subsidies has been more than repaid 
by the amount they have saved in ill-health. 

But these arguments are no longer relevant. The situation 
has entirely altered since the early days of housing subsidies. 
Then, accommodation was desperately scarce. Council houses 
represented a small proportion of the total, and most of them 
were occupied by families genuinely in need—their tenants 
were unemployed or wretchedly paid. Today there are still 
not enough houses to satisfy the demand, but that is largely 
because the demand is inflated by maldistribution of the 
accommodation available. Subsidised rents on council houses 
and controlled rents on privately-owned houses have put a 
premium on misuse of room-space. Where it is cheaper for 
tenants to stay in houses too big or in other ways unsuitable 
for them, rather than move to houses better designed for their 
needs, they tend to stay; and needed flexibility is lost. 

There might be some excuse for the present system if the 
worst-off members of the community benefited. They do not. 
A recent investigation revealed that the number of really needy 
families in council houses is proportionately low compared 
to the number in privately-owned houses. Even if the stories 


circulating about council-house tenants requiring parking 
places for the Jaguars are in jest, it is certainly true that the 
majority of council-house tenants pay a low rent relative to 
their means. 

These facts are perfectly well known to both political 
parties. But so far, the housing myth left over from the Thirties 
remains stronger than the present-day reality. The Conserva- 
tives must themselves take some of the responsibility for 
perpetuating the myth. It was they who put up the 300,000- 
houses-a-year target, ignoring economic arguments which 
cried out for a more sensible allocation of building resources. 
And they put up the housing subsidies soon after they came 
into office, at a time when the economic situation was no 
healthier than it is today. Naturally this helped to widen the 
gap between economic and actual rents; and the wider that 
gap becomes, the greater is the vested interest of its bene- 
ficiaries in the preservation of the subsidy system. 

The Government need not be surprised, therefore, if the 
howl with which Labour MPs greeted the news of reform is 
taken up by tenants. But need it be alarmed? On most council 
estates the objectors will be in a minority. The average council- 
house dweller, even if he does not wish to pay a higher rent 
himself, would be delighted if a few of his new-rich neigh- 
bours were caught for their fair share. Where differential rents 
have been tried, they have not proved political suicide. Even 
the means test objection has lost its force; too many families 
suffer a means test each week for income-tax purposes, and 
have come to accept it as a matter of course. 

The need to revise the subsidised and controlled rents 
system should, therefore, have been put forward as a matter 
of common sense. It can be justified equally as well on 
Socialist to-each-according-to-his-needs grounds as on Tory 
principles. In presenting it as part of an emergency economy 
Budget Mr. Butler was psychologically badly at fault. It has 
nothing to do with the current economic difficulties. If those 
difficulties were sufficiently serious to justify an emergency 
assault on housing subsidies, then they were certainly great 
enough to justify a reduction of the subsidies on bread. But so 
far from reducing the present grossly extravagant State expen- 
diture, designed to keep down the price of bread, Mr. Butler 
actually raised it by another couple of million pounds—a foolish 
action which has not had the attention it deserves. But this 
was not, of course, an emergency decision on housing. Mr. 
Sandys was promising a revision of the sudsidy system long 
before the autumn Budget was even thought of. Besides, it 
is too easily open to misrepresentation. The intention of the 
Budget was to blow the froth off the country’s sound economic 
brew. In so far as housing subsidies are undoubtedly wasteful, 
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‘froth’ they can be called; but it should have been obvious that 
to bring the subject up in this context would be to encourage 
the belief that the Tories consider housing is froth. 

Houses, in fact, have been dragged back into use as a 
political plaything at the very time when they ought to have 
been taken out of politics. Mr. Gaitskell has been enabled to 
say that this, of all Budget changes, was the one that most 
angered him—and he is now reaching the stage of political 
maturity in which he is capable of looking as if he really 
believed it. Perhaps he really does believe it. 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


FORTNIGHT ago, having indicated the damage that 
Aven follow a marriage between Princess Margaret 
and Group Captain Townsend, we said that even if they 
did not marry there would be unfortunate results. Although, 
happily, it now seems that we were over-apprehensive, there 
will certainly be some bad effects. The cause of much of the 
criticism that has been directed against ‘authority’ is the 
inability or refusal of many newspapers or people to under- 
stand.the true issues. 
rhe first thing to emphasise is that the events of the last 
few weeks bear only the most superficial resemblance to the 
Abdication crisis of 1937. Then the lines of battle were clearly 
drawn. In this case, in spite of the frenetic efforts of some sec- 
tions of the press to make them seem so, they were not. For 
this has not been a struggle between Princess Margaret on the 
one hand and on the other the massed ranks of Monarchy, 
State Church, The Times, and hard-hearted Tory Peers. This 
time the struggle has been conducted solely within the mind 
and conscience of Princess Margaret herself. The Princess is 
a faithful member of the Church of England. This simple fact 
is one which the Manchester Guardian seems unable to grasp 
and one which newspapers like the Mirror and Express seem 
anxious to ignore. The fact that the Church of England is the 
Established Church has been as immaterial in this matter as 
the fact that there are other churches which hold very different 
views upon marriage and divorce. Princess Margaret, having 
examined her conscience alone and without any sort of pressure 
other than that which her own religious conviction provided, 
arrived at her decision because she thought it was the right one. 
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She made her choice because she accepts and believes the 
teaching of that church of which she is a member—and no 
because her church happens to be Established. She was not 
dragooned into it by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by mem. 
bers of the Royal Family, by politicians, by friends, by news. 
papers, or by anybody else. Moreover the decision which she 
made was one that was reached also by Group Captain 
Townsend independently and at the same time. 

This is the truth of the matter. There should be no confusion 
between the plain unvarnished facts and the muddled and 
muddling effects. But although there was no sinister cop. 
spiracy this does not of course prevent people thinking that 
there was—and other people from taking a too heavily 
‘political’ view of the affair. There are those who seriously 
reproach the Anglican Church for holding views upon some 
subjects that are different from those of the State. The Church, 
they say, must move with the times, the Church must be 
brought into line. The idea that morality should be laid down 
by the State is seen to be ridiculous as soon as it is formulated, 
but nevertheless this idea seems to be commonly held, and its 
totalitarian implications ignored. 

It is widely believed that in thinking that Princess Margaret 
should not marry the innocent party in a divorce case the 
Royal Family, the Bishops and others who think like them 
have been following the wishes of the Church in hostility to 
that which is permitted by the State—that in some way the 
majority of the Queen’s subjects have been flouted. It is not 
at all clear why the majority principle should apply in the case 
of a marriage, and those who pressed this as a reason for the 
marriage taking place apparently did not realise that they 
were doing exactly what they criticised the Archbishop for 
doing—trying to bring pressure to bear upon the Princess. 

It is too early to say whether and to what extent the 
Monarchy has been damaged by this. The harm, thanks to 
the good sense of the majority of people in this country, is 
probably much less than had been feared. This is not the 
time to question the present nature of the Court and its rela- 
tionship through the press with the people of this country; 
but it may perhaps be said that if a little more realism had 
been shown in the early stages, then much if not all of the 
damaging and in many respects disgusting publicity could have 
been avoided. 


Middle East Gamble 


where a mandarin is informed that, whereas it is one 
thing to be officially degraded three times, it is quite 
another to be actually shortened at both ends even once. The 
rebuke has its moral for other mandarins than those of Cathay. 
Diplomats of one sort or another are frequently in danger of 
confusing purely verbal success or failure with real results, and 
situations too far advanced to be solved by formule are often 
treated as though they were susceptible of paper solutions. 
Some such thoughts as these must have passed through the 
mind of Mr. Sharett on his not very fruitful visit to Geneva. 
lhe attitude of the West seems to have been ‘Is your journey 
really necessary?’ and that of M. Molotov openly cold. Of 
course, this is understandable. West and East are at present 
engaged in a game of beggar my neighbour, in which the stakes 
are the adherence of the Arab States to their respective blocks. 
So far America and Britain have had their successes with Iraq, 
Iran and Jordan, the first two of which are members of the 
Baghdad regional defence pact, while the USSR has been luring 


ko is a passage in one of the tales of Kai Lung 


Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen (a Russo-Yemeni 
pact was signed this week). Any open propitiation of Israel by 
either side might send their particular Arab allies running for 
cover to the other side of the great divide. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that Mr. Sharett’s advent at Geneva should have caused 
embarrassment to the Foreign Ministers there assembled. 

Yet it might be thought that the situation in the Middle East 
was such as to make a little embarrassment a comparatively 
minor evil. With talk of an Israeli preventive war, with arma- 
ments beginning to pile up on Egyptian quays, with Iron 
Curtain technicians reported arriving at Alexandria, with fron- 
tier incidents taking place daily in the Gaza strip, the policy 
of masterly inactivity pursued by the British and American 
Governments is beginning to look a little academic—more like 
a textbook exercise in diplomacy than a real policy to deal 
with flesh-and-blood problems. It is all very well to talk of 
avoiding an arms race in the Middle East and of the position 
being covered by the tripartite declaration of 1950, which was 
intended to act as a guarantee of Israel’s and the Arab States’ 
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frontiers, but the brutal fact is that there is alteady an arms 
race in the Middle East (and has been for some time) and that 
the 1950 declaration does not seem to be reassuring anyone. 
Israel wants from the West both arms and a defence pact, and 
more serious arguments than the juridical ones already adduced 
will have to be brought forward if the Western refusal to 
erant her these conditions of security is to be considered 
reasonable. 

Of course, behind Western policy lurks the fear of driving 
the Arab States into the arms of the USSR. But a devil’s 
advocate might ask some awkward questions about the actual 
value of the Arab States as allies. What, for instance, is the real 
value in military terms of the Baghdad pact? Is it not clear 
that on the death or disappearance of the present Iraqi Prime 
Minister, General Nuri al-Said, the British Government will 
sooner or later be faced with the same agitation for the evacua- 
tion of its bases in that country as it has already experienced 
in Egypt? Nationalist Arab governments are bound, for his- 
torical reasons, to be hostile to the Western devil they know 
rather than to the Communist devil they do not. Islamic 
nationalism was made in a struggle against Britain and France 
at almost every step, and the USA is tarred with the same 
brush. The time seems to be approaching when a realistic 
estimate of just how much the West stands to gain from not 
offending the Arab States will have to be made. Whether the 
sum total will outweigh the risk of driving Israel into a preven- 
tive war is more than doubtful. 

For British policy in the Middle East at the moment is based 
on a gamble—the chance that Soviet influence will be coun- 
tered by diplomacy before Israel can take drastic measures to 
redress the balance herself. Against an Israeli attack on Egypt, 
apart from military and financial considerations, there is one 
main deterrent—the tripartite declaration of 1950. But, given 
election year in America, it is highly unlikely that the Ameri- 
cans or the French would take sanctions against the Israelis. 
And would opinion in this country be prepared to go it alone 
to enforce the declaration against an Israel compelled 
into a preventive war by circumstances menacing her very 
existence? 

British policy must, therefore, sooner or later be prepared 
to contemplate the idea of giving the Israelis some of the 
reassurances they ask for. It is true that this may well bring 
destruction on many cherished plans, but that destruction will 
in the long run be less than if there is war in the Middle East. 
Obviously it is little use complaining to M. Molotov at Geneva. 
It is difficult to see what inducement could possibly be offered 
to the Russians to lay off in the Levant. 

Of course, the Geneva conference has hardly got down to 
brass tacks yet. M. Molotov’s security plan for Europe (which 
has certain resemblances with the so-called Eden plan for de- 
militarised zones put forward in connection with disarmament 
proposals) has the disadvantage of perpetuating the division of 
Germany, which, as our Bonn correspondent points out in a 
message, would, if accepted by the West, encourage the Federal 
Republic to do a separate deal with the Russians. The Western 
Foreign Ministers cannot accept this, and there is little sign that 
the Russians seriously expect them to do so. The horse-trading 
will come later, when each side has seen its minimum offer 
rejected by the other. Then more may be heard of the Russian 
incursion into the Middle East. But it seems more likely that 
rather, than a bargaining counter this is simply part of the 
general forward policy by means of which the Soviets penetrate 
wherever they see a weak spot in the enemy’s defences. Once 
there they can hardly withdraw without great loss of prestige. 
Britain and America will have to cope with the situation in the 
Levant without the collaboration of M. Molotov. For the 
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moment the best means of doing this is to reach for the fire- 
extinguisher without bothering too much about the carpets. 
Otherwise the house may go up in flames. 


MR. BUTLER’S BLUNDER 


HE debate on the Labour Party’s Motion of Censure 

did little to clear away the bewilderment in industry, 

finance, and politics provoked by Mr. Butler’s Budget. 
Opinion remains remarkably unanimous that the Budget was 
ill-advised and ill-judged. One expected that the Chancellor 
would have seized the opportunity on Monday to answer 
some of the serious points of criticism made outside the House 
of Commons. For instance, he might have explained where the 
Budget was intended to bring about an immediate improve- 
ment in our affairs. He had an opportunity to make more 
precise the rather nebulous plans to bring )the nationalised 
industries and local authorities to heel. But no word came. 
Indeed, the Chancellor made no reference to the nationalised 
industries and a disturbing one to local authorities. 

Sir Edward Boyle in the debate on the Budget had described 
the proposals relating to housing and local-government borrow- 
ing as ‘by far the most important of the Government's 
measures.” This assurance was welcome because excessive 
borrowing by local authorities has done great harm and has 
seriously hindered the working of the credit squeeze. Yet, on 
Monday, in reply to Mr. Morrison, the Chancellor seemed 
almost to go out of his way to assure local authorities that the 
new system might be less stringent than they expected. ‘We 
believe,’ he said, ‘that they . . . will get the money they want.’ 

It was probably impossible to say anything in defence of the 
purchase tax proposals. They have been a serious blunder. 
What is the point of £15 million extra revenue between now 
and April if it is got at the expense of inflaming the unions’ 
demands for higher wages? As it is, the annual wage bill has 
increased by well over £200 million so far this year, and claims 
now pending may add as much as a further £200 million. 
Against these figures the extra £75 million from purchase tax 
in a full year seems small indeed. 

It has to be said that Mr. Butler put up a splendid parliamen- 
tary performance which will do a great deal to salvage his 
reputation in the House. His analysis of the country’s predica- 
ment was sharper and clearer than ever before. At one point, 
for instance, he said: ‘Nothing could be more unpopular or 
unfair to the working people than allowing inflation to con- 
tinue unchecked.” Precisely so. But as far as one can see, the 
Government is still relying mainly on the credit squeeze to 
bring inflation to a halt. And if this is the case, what was the 
point of an Autumn Budget, which consisted largely of 
measures which could have been introduced in the normal 
course of Government business? 


GERMANY AND GENEVA 


From our German Correspondent 

B bay apathy of the Germans towards the goings-on in Geneva 

is in no way surprising. They have had far more direct 
experience than any Western nation of the methods of the 
Russians. They have greeted East-West encounters with 
scepticism ever since the Berlin Conference ground to its incon- 
clusive halt in February, 1954. The view persists, and is given 
nourishment in The Times and in much of the French press, 
that it is not really in the interest of the Western powers to 
re-establish the Reich and bring a tolerable world balance of 
power into a perilous disequilibrium. In case the Germans had 
any illusions about the superficial nature of the Western 
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countries’ declarations that they had made the cause of German 
unity their own, these were shattered by the reactions in the 
West, and particularly in Britain, to the Saar plebiscite. British 
bitterness about the Saar has induced at least one large news- 
paper, Der Mittag, to conclude that Germany must be prepared 
to ‘go it alone’ with the Soviet Union. 

This is not the view of Dr. Adenauer. But Dr. Adenauer is 
sick and there seems to be some doubt-as to whether he will 
return to his duties before next year. The country is sorely in 
need of a strong hand in moments of hesitation like this, and 
although Herr von Brentano is showing that he has a stronger 
influence on the governing machine than anyone had suspected, 
the struggle for Adenauer’s succession has not yet come into 
the open. When it does, and that may be soon now, there may 
well be a candidate who can offer the country a Coalition of 
National Unity—alliance with the Social Democrats, less 
accent on the Atlantic Pact and more accent on a dialogue 
with the Soviet Union. 


Portrait of the Week 


O the discomfiture of some of the senior members of his 

own party, as well as of the Opposition, it was the voice 

of a schoolboy (Parliamentarily speaking) that rallied 
the Tory ranks after the Budget debate. The rude bullying of 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wilson had left the Chancellor wrapped 
in sombre self-pity, a mood that had transmitted itself to his 
supporters: but they were revived by Sir Edward Boyle’s 
entertaining reply to the debate. Sir Edward, hardly out of his 
fagging days by Westminster standards, not only argued the 
Government’s case much more convincingly than the Chan- 
cellor had been able to do, but also pulled Mr. Gaitskell’s leg 
so effectively that Mr. Gaitskell could not hide a blush. By 
Monday Mr. Butler had recovered sufficiently to lacerate Mr. 
Gaitskell on his own account. But his speech, though hearten- 
ing to Government back-benchers, did little to justify his 
autumn Budget. Its only positive effect has been to give the 
Opposition a unity it has not enjoyed for some years. The 
TUC, too, have been quick to tell the Chancellor, ‘We told you 
so!’ After a couple of hours’ chat on Tuesday at No. 10, they 
issued a statement that economic difficulties arose because the 
Chancellor had not heeded their warnings last spring; they were 
not, therefore, prepared to deny that a Budget had become 
necessary; but they objected to its lack of equity. 

The first grumblings over the fourteen-day rule were sounded 
in Parliament by Sir Robert Boothby, eliciting a feeble reply 
from the Prime Minister. But in effect the rule had already 
been well and truly broken by Sir Robert himself, in discussing 
the country’s economic situation on Sunday’s ITV programme 
‘Free Speech.” The BBC, too, is showing signs of bestirring 
itself. Sir George Barnes, who a few years ago made an admir- 
able head of the Third Programme and has since been con- 
nected with television, is moving to become Principal of the 
North Staffordshire University. This year’s choice for the Royal 
Film Performance turned out a flop for the umpteenth year in 
succession. 

In deference to the angry criticisms that have been made 
year in year out about the quality of the entertainment provided 
on these occasions, the sponsors this year imported some well- 
chosen friends to help them make their decision. The help did 
not entirely prevent the film from being as usual an insult to the 
intelligence of the audience; but at least this year it was not (as 
it has usually been) in bad taste, as well. No! Olivier’s film of 
Richard III was carefully rejected in case its unkind references 
fo monarchs and bishops might be misconstrued. 
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A motley collection of strikes heralded the approach of the 
industrial dispute season. The staff downed ladles at the Cup. 
berland Hotel when a cook and a waiter were discharged for 
calling a staff meeting during lunch. Rolls-Royce workers jp 
Scotland came out because a fellow-employee was a ‘work. 
hog.’ At the Rover Motor factory an unofficial strike began 
over redundancy; an official arriving to give it the Union of 
Vehicle Builders’ official benediction, found the men had gone 
back to work. “You have whipped the ground from under oy 
feet,’ was his indignant comment. 

At Geneva the Foreign Ministers celebrated All Saints with 
a day off, Mr. Dulles flying to Madrid to pay a call on General 
Franco, the others looking out of their windows at the rain, and 
pondering the proposals Mr. Molotov had put forward for a 
European Security Treaty. The East German representatives 
have also put forward proposals for direct negotiations between 
the two German Parliaments on the composition of an al} 
German consultative council, whose job it would be to prepare 
and present a re-unification scheme. But the East German 
representatives are not admitted to the conference; their scheme 
was put forward by Mr. Molotov, though his proposals en- 
visage the indefinite division of Germany. 

The negotiations at Geneva are still overshadowed by the 
threat of hostilities in the Middle East. The past few days have 
seen a reversion to the state of simmering war that caused s0 
much uneasiness earlier this year; with this additional worry— 
Egypt had not at that time found an alternative source from 
which to buy arms—a subject on which the Israeli Minister 
in Rome has had little satisfaction from his interview with 
Mr. Molotov. Israel continues to produce proof of infiltration 
by Egyptian irregulars over the Gaza demarcation line; Egypt 
continues to describe these attacks as ‘protective measures 
prompted by Israel’s provocative acts.’ It would now require 
no very great provocation to tempt the Israelis into the preven- 
tive war for which many of them hanker—or at least into an 
act of aggression so violent that the Egyptians would lose 
face if it were not promptly avenged. And that might be the 
beginning of the end for Colonel Nasser, who can have no 
confidence that the Egyptian armed forces are yet ready for 
action. 

In the Middle East, too, the Buraimi Oasis dispute continues 
on its malodorous way: but, much more serious, there remains 
the problem of Cyprus. General Harding has been back giving 
his views to the Government, and it is believed that he has 
indicated that the island cannot be held on its present basis— 
a view which will have been underlined by recent events in 
Greece, where schoolchildren demonstrating against British and 
American institutions have been fired on by the police. In 
France, the Moroccan Regency Council resigned, while M. 
Faure managed to cling on by his finger-nails to his majority 
over the question of proportional representation; he is substi- 
tuting a reputation for stamina for the one he has lost for 
astuteness. 

Miscellaneous information garnered during the week includes 
the announcement (which attracted surprisingly little notice) 
that the travel allowance is to remain the same. Travellers who 
make Paris their automatic first call may be interested to heat 
that only 17 per cent. of Paris householders (according to 4 
recent investigation) possess a bathroom. The proposals by 
the Oxford City Council to run roads through Christ Church 
Meadows and the Parks have been abandoned: instead, the 
city’s General Purposes Committee has approved two new 
routes for inner relief roads which will be discussed at next 
week’s council meeting. And readers of The Times Law Report 
on October 28 learned that ‘Common Front Door Did Not 
Make Flats Brothel.’ 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


at Bournemouth I heard a Minister discuss the attitude 
of the Government to the Burgess-Maclean affair. It 
was clear from what he said. that, when the subject came to be 
discussed in the House, the Government would bluster its way 
through, conceding not a tittle more than it gave in the White 
Paper. From what I have heard from more than one source 
this week, it is even more clear that this will be the Govern- 
ment’s attitude next week. It will not be in the least surprising 
if Mr. Macmillan reads a lofty. lecture on the dangers of 
McCarthyism. ‘Of course,’ I can hear him saying, ‘if you want 
touse those methods . . . but we believe 
that there are certain traditions in this 
country worth preserving, . . .’ and on 
and on the peroration will roll. I hope 
someone will drum this McCarthyite 
argument out of court. There never has 
been—and there is not now—the slightest 
danger of McCarthyism growing in this 
country; and those who think that there 
is have a dismally poor appreciation of 
the maturity, good sense and instinctive 
tolerance of the ordinary people of this 
country. McCarthyism was, in almost all 
its manifestations, a purely American 
phenomenon (only American political 
institutions could have given a single 
senator such power); and to apply the 
term with any seriousness to conditions 
in this country is what an Irish friend of 
mine calls ‘the greatest codology.’ 
lam quite sure that, from both sides of 
the House, the Government will be 
severely criticised for its handling of the 
Burgess-Maclean affair. But I am afraid 
that the criticism will come primarily 
from the back benches. In a week in 
which his reputation has taken a severe 
knock, it is worth recalling that Mr. 
Herbert Morrison is one of the very few senior ex-Ministers 
who have frankly suggested that there is need for a serious 
inquiry into the working of the Foreign Office. (His courage 
in making this suggestion is all the greater because he could 
be held to be in an exceptionally vulnerable position.) For the 
test, there is an uneasy silence. Why? At the risk of upsetting 
another cartload of abuse on my head, I suggest that part of 
the answer is to be found in a remark which I heard a 
prominent Conservative delegate make at Bournemouth. 
‘We've got to stand by the chaps,’ he said. ‘Chaps’ is a purely 
English term. Try to translate it, try to capture in any other 
phrase all its nuances. It is impossible. But, get a ticket to the 
gallery of the House of Commons on Monday and have a look 
at the chaps defending the chaps. Lastly, why do I go on about 
this matter? For the very serious reason that I think the Foreign 
Office (whose reputation has been steadily declining since 1914) 
has suffered a far more serious blow to what remained of its 
prestige than is generally realised and that a drastic overhaul of 
its methods and organisation is needed. 
* 
Three reputations have been affected this week. First, Mr. 
Gaitskell’s. Was his full-blooded attack on Mr. Butler a 


O NE evening during the Conservative Party Conference 





mistake? From his own point of view it certainly was 
not. He destroyed finally the image of Mr. Butskell which 
has done him so much damage in the Labour Party. 
He roused the fighting spirit of the Labour MPs — and, 
surely a miracle, even of the Daily Herald. He spoke, 
which is what politicians in opposition are meant to do, 
as a party leader. Why the sense of shock? Firstly, 
because people have become accustomed to the image of 
Mr. Butskell; they really have grown to believe that 
it is both natural and desirable that there should be some- 
thing like bi-partisanship in economic policy. Secondly, Mr. 
Gaitskell himself has been persistently 
misunderstood. He is much more of a 
Socialist than some of his Left-wing 
critics who merely use Socialist slogans. 
He stands, like Mr. Attlee; to the Left of 
Centre, and it is only circumstances which 
have pushed him into an apparently 
Right position in the past two years. As 
his position grows stronger he will free 
himself more and more from this false 
association. His Socialism will not be the 
out-of-date, Edwardian Socialism of 
some members of the Labour Party; but 
it will be genuine and it will be felt. 

But, in the last resort, the real reason 
why Mr. Gaitskell’s speech shocked was 
that people have grown accustomed to a 
mealy-mouthed manner of political dis- 
cussion. Mr. Gaitskell’s accusations— 
personal? Of course they were personal 
—were mild compared with those which 
used to be flung about the House of 
Commons in the old days—even as re- 
cently as when the Conservatives were 
opposing the Labour Government. Poli- 
tics, if it is about anything at all, is about 
things which make people feel angry. The 
housewives of this country felt really 
angry last Wednesday evening, and would willingly have 
cracked Mr. Butler over the head with one of their pre-Budget 
saucepans. Is nothing of this kind of anger ever to be expressed 
in the House? If not, where is it to be expressed? Politicians 
are not allowed to debate such issues on either the wireless or 
television until the passion has gone out of them. So, where 
are they to debate? Has one always got to buy the News of the 
World to find out what Sir Robert Boothby has to say about— 
herrings? Perhaps this is the point of it all—to stop people 
from discussing important questions, to prevent them from 
getting worked up over the misdemeanours of their rulers. 
Personally, I think the House of Commons is only healthy if 
it reflects (day by day) the fluctuating temper of the country, 
and for this reason I think Mr. Gaitskell’s speech (like some 
of Mr. Bevan’s) blew like a breath of fresh air through the 
country. , 

But Mr. Gaitskell of course gave Mr. Butler his chance to 
stage a Parliamentary comeback on Monday. I emphasise that 
it was Parliamentary; his points were debating points (one of 
them extremely witty); the rousing of the Conservative mem- 
bers behind him was the rousing of them to an exciting 
Parliamentary occasion. Mr. Butler certainly regained some of 
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the ground which he lost on Budget day. But I think the two 
fundamental points which I tried to make last week still 
remain true. In the first place, the legend of Mr. Butler has 
been destroyed; he will now be judged as other men are. This 
could be a good thing for him if he were now able to build 
a new reputation on firmer foundations. My own feeling is 
that there is something lacking, both in his attitude to politics 
and in his temperament, which may prevent this. Secondly, 
and this elaborates the last point, there are good reasons for 
believing that the past few weeks have told on him, have 
seriously upset him. He was clearly unbalanced after his suc- 
cessful speech in the House on Monday. This is the crucial 
factor. I mentioned resilience last week as a vital political 
quality which Mr. Butler lacks, and those who wish him well 
will, in the course of the next few months, be looking anxiously 
for some indication that he possesses it. The third reputation 
which has been affected this week has been Mr. Morrison’s. 
He might possibly have survived the disastrous speech which 
he made in the House on Monday. But can he survive the 
embarrassment of Mr. Shinwell’s support? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY is to be congratulated 
for its decision to cock a snook at the Government over the 
fourteen-day rule in connection with last Sunday’s ‘free speech’ 
debate. The BBC, on the other hand, with its endemic timidity 
instructed its broadcasters to lay off the subject of the week— 
the Budget. A few days before this I’d had occasion to visit 
the ITA in its new permanent home and had come away, I 
confess, feeling that it would be unlikely to show much fight. 
But I suppose that this was because I had failed to find what 
I had expected—something large and intricate. After all, the 
word ‘authority’ has an imposing air. The ITA’s home in 
Princes Gate is, outwardly, reasonably in character. I was 
astonished therefore to discover that, technicians apart, the 
ITA has an executive staff of only five. The Director-General, 
I was told, is determined to keep the numbers down. So much 
the better if we have repetitions of last Sunday. Is Mr. Hill or 
anybody else prepared to say with a straight face that Sunday’s 
discussion did any harm at all? 
* * * 

FROM THE Home Office’s Criminal Statistics for England and 
Wales | learn that 1954 produced 109 murderers and suspected 
murderers. Proceedings were taken against seventy-two of 
these (most of the others had committed suicide before arrest). 
Of the seventy-two, ten were found insane on arraignment (and 
so were unfit to plead), twenty-three were guilty but insane, 
and two were certified insane and sent to Broadmoor after they 
had been convicted and sentenced to death. That is to say that 
of the murderers who came before the courts last year about 
50 per cent. were found to be mad. But also a high proportion 
of those who were not actually found insane had mental 
histories. Giffard, for example, who threw his parents off a 
cliff, had been schizophrenic from the age of seven or eight, 
and had undergone psychiatric treatment. Nothing particularly 
new emerges from these statistics: the proportions of mad 
and technically sane among murderers are always high. 
It is this fact which makes so much of the talk about 
‘deterrents’ quite unreal. This is no doubt one of the points 
which will be forcibly made on November 10 at the mass 
meeting which is to be held in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
by the National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. It will begin at 7.30 in the evening. 
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1 HAVE BEEN reading with interest the autobiography of William 
Weston (Longman’s, 18s.)—and, with amusement, some of 
the reviews of it. In his introduction Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
makes the now fashionable comparison between the Eliza. 
bethan Government and modern totalitarian dictatorships, [f 
Mr. Waugh tried seriously to argue that there was a parallel, 
he would, of course, soon realise that the attempt was absurd, 
Another disturbing thing about the book and its reception has 
been the calm assertion that the Babington Plot was fabricated 
by agents provocateurs to ensnare Roman Catholics. These 
allegations would carry rather more weight if they did not can. 
cel each other out. Thus, Mr. Robert Speaight in his review 
writes of ‘the Babington Plot which is now shown to have been 
largely of Cecil’s contriving,’ while the reviewer in the Table 
refers to ‘the Babington Plot, undoubtedly furthered for his 
own ends by Walsingham.’ The facts about the Babington 
Plot are perfectly well known. It is not even necessary to 
refer to such standard works of scholarship as Neale’s Queen 
Elizabeth or Read’s Walsingham. Weston’s autobiography— 
the very book which these conflicting critics were review. 
ing—shows clearly that it was contrived, funnily enough, by 
Babington. Mr. Waugh and those who think like him seem to 
have adopted rather an interesting position. One of the great 
virtues of the Elizabethan recusants, they insist, was their 
loyalty to the Queen, who nevertheless persecuted them. But 
Mr. Waugh thinks this loyalty was misplaced. ‘For the fullest 
development of our national genius,’ he writes, ‘we required a 
third conquest, by Philip of Spain’! 
+ a * 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN had a scoop on Saturday when it 
published the translation of ‘A Poem for Adults’ by Adam 
Wazyk. Even from the translation one could see that the poem 
was excellent in itself, but the most extraordinary thing was 
that it should have been written by a Communist poet and 
published in the Communist Nowa Kultura of Warsaw. What 
could be more Fascist-cannibalistic than this moving stanza, for 
example: 

When the vulture of abstraction picks out our brains, 

When students are enclosed in textbooks without windows, 

When language is reduced to thirty incantations, 

When the lamp of imagination is extinguished, 

When good people from the moon deny us our taste— 

Then truly oblivion is dangerously near. 
The censors came to their senses as soon as the issue was out 
and the police have tried to get every copy back. But the blow 
against the moon-men had been struck, ard I shouldn’t be 
surprised to learn that the effects of this courageous protest 
have rippled out already to the farthest borders of Poland. 

a 7 - 


| BELIEVE that there are some people who start worrying about 
Christmas cards more than a couple of days before the last 
possible moment; and if there are any of them among the 
readers of this column I should like to draw their attention to 
the admirable cards produced by UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. There is a most attractive series of designs by 
Edy Legrand, Antonio Frasconi, Roger Duvoisin, Lewitt-Him 
and Henri Matisse. A box of ten cards costs 7s. 6d. and orders 
should be sent to UNICEF Greeting Card Fund at 15 Victoria 
Street, London, SW1. These cards are infinitely more pleasant 
than the ordinary commercial product, and buyers have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the profit goes towards the welfare 
of needy children all over the world. The sale of one box of 
ten cards means, for example, that fifty children can have milk 
every day for a week. 
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Israel’s Relations 


(1) With the West 


py T. R. FYVEL 


OINTING to the trees growing on the vaguely terraced 

slopes between which the Jerusalem road descends 

sharply to the coastal plain, my driver said, with a smile: 
‘Mandate trees.” And, indeed, I could recall the days in the 
Thirties, under the British Administration of Palestine, when 
one saw gangs of workers planting these trees which are today 
medium-sized firs, pines and cypresses. Yet very soon these 
Mandate trees will no longer stand out from the millions of 
fast-growing saplings which have already been planted during 
the brief life of the State of Israel. And this is typical. In the 
hectic rush of Israeli life, the thirty years of the British Pales- 
tine Mandate have already become a pre-1948 memory. 

The outward signs in a country of fierce sun, crowded living 
and functional architecture may be few: some red pillar-boxes, 
the retention of British uniforms, principal streets called 
Allenby Street or King George Avenue. Yet there are all the 
intangibles. Much of the best inspiration in Israel, the discip- 
line of the kibbutzim, the collective villages, and the formid- 
able organisation of the Histadrut, the Israel Labour Federa- 
tion, derived from Jewish life in Eastern Europe and East 
European socialism. Not long ago one could hear Marxist talk 
throughout the country. Yet the whole social trend in Israel is 
increasingly oriented towards the West. The British connection 
and British influence were not the decisive factor in this orien- 
tation. But without question they have coloured it. Mr. Sharett, 
the Prime Minister, and others of his generation studied at the 
London School of Economics at a time when Fabian thought 
was dominant there. Close personal relations between British 
Labour and the Israel (Majority) Labour Party are again being 
successfully cultivated. The Israel Foreign Office is well 
sprinkled with ex-Oxford and Cambridge men. The colouring 
has noticeably remained. 

Perhaps the most vital heritage is the fact that, with a few 
natural additions, the legal system of Israel remains firmly 
based on English common law, introduced under the Mandate. 
Israeli lawyers assiduously read their Law Reports as they 
arrive from London. The fact that legal life in Israel is from 
all accounts conducted on a very high level is certainly con- 
nected with this interesting link. Again, Israel’s civil service 
began for better or worse with an overspill of Jewish officials 
from the British Mandatory time. 

In Israel’s armed forces the British uniforms taken over with 
little change create a curious visual effect of continuity. It is 
probably more important that so many senior officers served 
during the war in some British unit or other. Particularly the 
Israel Air Force, though it started its young life by shooting 
down British aircraft and has today no latest British jets to 
fly, is reputed to be anglophil (one even sees a few fierce 
moustaches). In the case of the Israel police, you have resem- 
blance in bearing as well as uniform. The first time a traffic 
policeman roars up on his motor-cycle, a visitor from Britain 
may feel surprised to find that this is no British constable. But 
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even more is involved; restored tradition. The Israel Police 
Force, well disciplined, efficient and polite, is, as most visitors 
will confirm, one of the marked successes of the state; and its 
chiefs seem again on the best terms with that same British 
police system which during ‘The Troubles’ was regarded as the 
embodiment of anti-Jewish hostility. 

That cultural influence should linger on is probably less 
remarkable. The Israel Radio, for instance, is staffed partly by 
former members of the Palestine Broadcasting Service. It 
appears that the BBC tradition goes deep. I even heard com- 
plaints that the over-correct, elaborate Hebrew enunciation of 
the announcers was something not met in ordinary speech. 
In the theatres in Tel Aviv you have Shakespeare and Shaw 
played constantly and in a very British manner. Articles from 
the British press are reprinted regularly in Hebrew newspapers. 
* What does all this amount to? A shrewd friend in Jerusalem 
told me: ‘We know that in our isolation on the far side of the 
Mediterranean we must have outside support. Of course there 
are always the United States and the American Jews. But the 
enormous size of the United States must make for a certain 
remoteness. As for Britain, some people have talked of a 
British alliance and British bases. That may be amateurish. 
But the feeling for Britain goes much deeper. However 
assertive we may be, what we admire in the British are the 
qualities we don’t possess, as when in a Hebrew conversation 
we use the English phrase “to take a balanced view.” Many 
of us would therefore like to have closer relations with Britain, 
if we knew how, which we-don'’t.’ 

Viewed from Israel, the British presence in the Middle East 
seems indeed to have receded pretty far. It is felt mainly 
through British financial and military support for the kingdom 
of Jordan and General Glubb’s Arab Legion. Actually on 
Israel’s frontier there is only the British garrison at Akaba on 
the Red Sea Gulf; and now that British troops have left 
Alexandria and Suez, Jerusalem and Haifa, it is hard not to 
wonder why they should still stay in Akaba. 

Within Israel there is only the British Embassy, a correct 
and friendly place, and there is the office of the British Council 
in Tel Aviv, valiantly trying to operate on a disproportionately 
small scale in a country like Israel which for a number of 
reasons overflows with cultural life, and wants more British 
culture, at that. Thus the Council has a library of 12,000 books 
—and 2,000 members and one librarian: a little further popu- 
larity and the system would become unworkable. 

This raises an important point. I remember Orde Wingate 
telling me in 1938 of his view that the ‘freezing’ of the Jewish 
National Home had become the major theme of British foreign 
policy in the Middle East. Until the birth of Israel in 1948 
this policy was certainly systematically pursued. Unfriendly 
critics might argue that its aftermath has brought Britain 
unerringly to the present point where Communist technicians 
are welcomed in Egypt while British troops battle with enosis 
in Cyprus. However, even if we leave aside judgements of 
political errors and accept the thesis that Britain in the Middle 
East must seek the friendship of the Arab States which have 
the oil, a fundamental question still remains. Does this meas 
that Britain can have no closer relationship with a count 
like Israel outside foreign policy relations in the narrow tech- 
nical sense? Other powers certainly don’t hold a similar view. 
Soviet Russia might be sending arms to Egypt, but one can 
be sure that the Seviet campaign to influence Israel by means 
of the Communist Party and societies for friendship with this 
or that and the provision of Soviet textbooks, will go on 
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unabated. The large-scale American efforts to make American 
books available to Israel are unaffected by the reports sent by 
US envoys from Arab capitals. Should Britain not also enter 
this cultural competition? Or is it still the official British 
view that such activities are not worth while? The question 
is one which affects British foreign policy in general, though 
it suggests itself particularly during a visit to Israel. 


(2) With her Neighbours 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HREE years is not a very long span even in the life of 
a State as young as modern Israel; but a traveller who 
returns to her borders after this short interval is immedi- 


ately conscious of striking changes. Living standards are’ 


higher. There is immense activity in building. The average 
citizen looks healthier, happier, better fed. Large development 
projects, only in the planning stage thtee years ago, are now 
in full operation. Reclamation of the Huleh marshes in the 
north has been completed, and thousands of acres of new land 
are for the first time under the plough. Successful experiments 
in the technique of trapping and spreading flood water after 
the Negev’s scanty rainfall are enabling crops to be grown in 
areas round Beersheba which have lain barren since the decay 
of the ancient Habatzan irrigation system. From Galilee in 
the north to Judza in the centre, hillsides once barren are 
now clad with springing forests. And old hopes of oil in the 
Negev have been confirmed. 

Nor is it only in the countryside thgt there is visible evidence 
of successful energy. The growth of new industrial establish- 
ments, great and small, round Tel Aviv and Haifa is equally 
impressive. The chemical factory which handles the phos- 
phates of the Negev is now in full production. The use of 
electric power in industry has tripled since 1949, and is still 
rising steadily. Slowly but surely, the balance of payments 
position—always the weak point of Israel’s economy—is im- 
proving, as local production expands and export markets are 
built up. The country is becoming more self-sufficient in food 
supplies. The battle is by no means won; but to talk to the 
men who are responsible for its conduct is to gain a vivid 
impression of cautious optimism unmixed with complacency. 

These men are determined that the country shall stand upon 
its own feet economically, and that it must be made to do so 
before the loans upon which the drives for industrial and 
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agricultural development are based, fall to be repaid. There js 
a race against time as well as against other obstacles, such as 
the economic blockade imposed on Israel by the Arab States 
It was commonly supposed that the real difficulty in building 
up the new State would be to persuade a race whose traditions 
are primarily urban, commercial and professional, to take 
up the pioneering life upon the land which offered’ the gol 
hope of making Israel viable—and defensible. Experienge has 
reversed these expectations. The balance of population 
between town and country is steadily tilting in favour of the 
latter. Idealism, enthusiasm and intelligence are converting 
urban-born Jews into tough, hardy and successful farmers, 

Situated as Israel is, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
her great longing is for peace, upon the maintenance of which 
all her hopes for the future depend. There is no responsible 
political party favouring a ‘preventive war.’ Even the extreme 
Right-wing Heruth, which regained in the last elections the 
position which it held in the first Knesset, made ‘peace’ its 
main slogan. The old revisionist claims for the expansion of 
Israel territory, so often quoted by Arab statesmen in justifica. 
tion of current suspicion of Israel’s intentions, now command 
no support. Israel only wants to be left alone to cultivate her 
own lands and to play her part in building up the economic 
prosperity of the region in which her lot is cast. Those who 
believe that she may be ‘biding her time’ to attack her enemies 
at a disadvantage are mistaken. Her outlook is purely defen. 
sive; and her anxieties spring from a knowledge of the vast 
gap between her own modest resources and the material 
advantages in manpower and wealth enjoyed by the Arab 
States around her. 

Again and again when talking to Israelis, the foreign 
observer is impressed by the strength of their conviction that 
the Western Powers persistently underrate the depth and 
implacability of Arab hatred. Here in Israel, no one believes 
the comfortable Western theory that Egyptian, Syrian and 
Saudi Arabian leaders are only talking for internal consump- 
tion. Israelis have first-hand experience of their Arab neigh- 
bours’ real feelings towards them in the numerous border 
incidents which give the Mixed Armistice Commissions 0 
much trouble. These incidents are quite easily stopped—as the 
improved situation on the Jordan and Lebanon borders shows 
—when the Government concerned finds it expedient to dis- 






courage them. When they multiply in numbers and seriousness, M 
Israelis argue that there is purpose behind them. Nor is con- . 
firmation lacking. The Arab press and radio constantly praise of 
the exploits of saboteurs sent into Israel. att 


It is firmly believed in Israel that the Egyptian Government, 
anxious to regain the prestige lost by the emergence of the 
Turkey-Iran-Iraq-Pakistan bloc and by the failure of its efforts 
to dragoon the Sudan into subordination, is only biding its 
time to make a new bid for the leadership of the Arab world 
by attacking this country. The fear is commonly expressed that 
the Western Powers may now still further strengthen Colonel 
Nasser’s hand by offering him additional assistance to wean 
him from his new ties with the Soviet bloc. Should this happen, 
his prestige will be immense; and the prospects of restraining 
him from the kind of action which Israel believes that he is 
contemplating will be weakened. The reply which Israel would 
like to see to the Czechoslovakian arms deal is an announce- 
ment that for every piece of heavy war equipment which Egypt 
receives, Israel will be given facilities for receiving the equiva 
lent from Western sources: but a step so decisive would argue 
a stiffening of British and American handling of Middle 
Eastern problems for which in the estimation of people here 
there is so far little evidence. 

It is against the background of these anxieties that the 
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astonishing material progress of Israel must be viewed. By 
unremitting toil and sacrifice, this small corner of the Middle 
East is being turned into a modern Welfare State whose poten- 
tial influence for good is incalculable. It needs help, as well as 
sympathy, if it is to overcome the deliberate efforts now being 
made to undermine and destroy it. 


Guy Burgess As I 
Knew Him 


By Mr. NORRIS* 


[Gerald Hamilton is able to publish the text of a recent 
letter from Arthur Norris to Christopher Isherwood] 


My DEAR CHRISTOPHER, 

I have much to thank you for, no doubt. Who, indeed, would 
ever have heard of Arthur Norris had you not written a best- 
seller about him? And although, together, of course, with that 
charming Miss Bowles (with whom, I regret to say, I have 
altogether lost touch), I may justly claim to have had no small 
share in the foundations of your fortunes, this letter is in no 
way intended as a reproach. I merely wish to draw your 
attention to one of those amusing discrepancies between fact 
and fiction, the piquancy of which has been underlined by 
recent events. 

In the novel you insisted, in your humorous way, that it was 
I who had introduced you, all unwitting, to a master-spy. In 
fact, of course, the only real—or (should I say) really suc- 


cessful—spy whom I ever met was introduced to me by you— . 


in, of course, the best of faith. : 

Do you remember the time you first introduced me to Guy 
Burgess? I do. It was in Brussels, which was our next stop 
after Berlin—not South America to which you exiled me in 
the novel. Burgess, then in his middle twenties, was showing 
signs of the dissipation for which he afterwards became 
notorious. Stephen Spender, with those ever-lofty standards 
of his, was already openly disapproving. You, and Wystan 
Auden, were rather more tolerant, if I remember ‘right. 

Though dissipated, however, Burgess was never violent; he 
could drink the whole night through without becoming 
aggressive. I remember one Sunday morning he turned up, 
very early indeed, at the villa which I occupied at Uccle, 
looking, even for him, peculiarly grubby and dishevelled; he 
told me, so I understood, that he had just come from Mass. 
I remarked that I was surprised and delighted to hear it. After 
talking at cross purposes for some time, I realised that he was 
referring not to Holy Mass but to Maas, a singularly louche 
night haunt near the Gare du Nord in Brussels. 

Soon after, when I was paying one of my then infrequent 
visits to London, Guy Burgess invited me to luncheon with 
him at the Reform. He received me with his usual hearty 
aplomb, but as we sat drinking sherry in the somewhat over- 
whelming grandeur of the entrance hall, his spirits seemed to 
take a sudden downward turn. ‘This club depresses me terribly 
sometimes,’ he said. “There are no page-boys. Have you ever 
noticed that, Arthur?’ “Come, come, dear boy,’ I said, ‘you 
mustn’t crab your own club. Try to enjoy such solid mid- 
Victorian amenities as it does provide. Take another sip of 
this excellent Waterloo sherry.’ 

At luncheon our conversation terned to Soviet Russia, 
which I was then proposing to visit on my way home from 
Shanghai, where I was bound as a member of an international 





* Of Mr. Norris Changes Trains. 
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humanitarian delegation. (This, you must remember, Christo. 
pher, was during my regenerate, fellow-travelling periog 
before my final conversion to the sacred cause of Absolutism) 
Burgess was positively naive in his envy of my good fortune 
in being able to visit the Communist holy land, the Mecca of 
the proletariat. He was most eager that we should meet a 
soon as I returned, so that he could share my impressions, 

The details of my journey—it was a veritable global tour~ 
havé little relevance. In Moscow, where I stayed for a fey 
days only, I met André Gide and travelled back with him as 
far as Paris. He was openly voicing the dissatisfaction with 
the Soviet paradise which he afterwards expressed in_print ip 
Retour a l'U.R.S.S. Later, in London, at a second luncheon 
with Guy Burgess at the Reform, I myself felt compelled to 
say, in all sincerity, that I had not been so favourably im. 
pressed as I had hoped to be by our Russian comrades and 
their milieu. I half-expected an outburst of indignation, and 
was most surprised, | remember, by Guy Burgess’s seeming 
indifference, particularly when I went on to stress the pre. 
vailing intolerance of the Soviet regime towards certain modes 
of behaviour, tendencies, tastes, aberrations—call them what 
you will—which both he and André Gide had in common, 
I thought, at the time, that I was witnessing one of tho 
triumphs of political zeal over personal predilection. Littl 
did I realise that I was in the presence of a professional paid 
agent, an dme damnée of the Kremlin! 

Came the war, so long feared and awaited, yet so utterly 
unlike anything any of us had expected. While you, my dear 
Christopher, were far away, meditating in California, you 
poor friend Arthur Norris—ever, no matter what the apparent 
changes in his ideological allegiances, a sincere friend of 
Peace—found himself (for the second time) a detainee under 
that iniquitously repressive regulation, 18B. I refer, of course, 
to my attempt—unsuccessful but praiseworthy, I think you 
will admit—to bring about a cessation of hostilities via the 
intervention of His Holiness... . . 

It was not until some years after peace had actually been 
signed that I again encountered Guy Burgess. He was now4 
professional diplomate de carriére. We bumped into each 
other in the Christmas rush at Fortnum’s. Guy had a tin under 
his arm. I said, ‘Caviare, I suppose?’ but it turned out tok 
Elvas plums. We agreed to meet for dinner. 

The evening developed along markedly saturnalian lines 
Guy was accompanied by a friend who enjoys, among many 
major claims to fame, the distinction—one which I, naturally, 
appreciate—of having sat for the portraits of some of the most 
popular characters in the fiction of our time. He may not k 
the only begetter of ‘Miles Malpractice,’ ‘Ambrose Silk’ and 
‘Anthony Blanche,’ but he is, at any rate, the only one worth 
knowing. I will call him, for the purposes of this letter, Mr. Q 

Guy Burgess had lost none of his tastes for the lower night 
haunts. After dinner he and Q. guided me to a basement club 
in Soho so manifestly Jouche that it reminded me, with, I cor 
fess, a slight pang of nostalgia, of the closing hours of the 
Weimar Republic, which you, dear Christopher, have 
brilliantly portrayed. While we were there, the place was 
raided! The police approached our table. Q., who was bj 
this time very drunk indeed, on being asked for his name and 
address, gave his name, and added: ‘I live in Mayfair. No 
doubt you come from some dreary suburb.’ | remarked 10 
Guy Burgess that, in my experience, this was a most tactles 
way of regeiving the attentions of the civil arm. Guy, how 
ever, for his part, behaved with such assured nonchalane, 
giving his own name, address, and occupation, in stentorial 
tones, that I could only conclude that a new—and how we 
come!—spirit of tolerance was prevailing in Whitehall. 
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A few days later, we all met in another club—one of the 
respectable kind: no less respectable, indeed, though rather 
more modest, than the Reform or the Atheneum. There was 
an unfortunate scene when the elated Q. insisted on tweaking 
the nose Of a distinguished cleric who was sipping a cocktail 
in the billiards-room. ‘Oh!’ he cried, in the grips of one of 
those strange fits of idealism which, as you may have noticed, 
beset the most unlikely subjects, ‘so you’re one of those jolly, 
hail-fellow-well-met padres, are you, my dear?’ He was im- 
mediately requested to leave, and to take his guests with him. 
A gallant suggestion by Guy Burgess that we should all 
adjourn to the Travellers’ was vetoed by myself as inviting too 
much hubris for any one day. 

The very last time I saw Guy Burgess was a week or so 
before his final disappearance. I need hardly tell you, my dear 
Christopher, that I had no notion whatsoever of his real 
intentions, else I should not have hesitated to take steps, to— 
shall I say—sublate, if not indeed actively to frustrate them. 
We met in yet another of those nachtlokals to which we 
both—though, as I now begin to suspect, for rather different 
reasons—seem to have been so addicted. Burgess remarked : 
‘Surely, Arthur, you’re too old now to wear a wig!’ To which 
I exclaimed: ‘My dear boy! You should get your eyesight 
tested! This is no wig! It is septuagenarian stubble!’ 

Soon after, the inexorable machine of international politics 
swept him away. With all—and I am fully conscious of what 
is meant by all—his faults, I cannot help regarding his memory, 
at any rate, with a certain affection. I often wish he and Frl. 
Schroeder could have met. She would, I am sure, have called 
him ‘Herr Doktor’ almost at once. 


Believe me, my dear boy, 
Your ancient, and indeed, I might say, 
almost indestructible friend, 


‘ARTHUR NORRIS. 
Vienna 1955 


By NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


N 1945 Dr. Karl Renner, then President of the Republic, 
| described Austria as a light skiff occupied by four 
elephants, unwelcome but apparently permanent guests. 
Today the elephants have gone and the skiff is on the high 
seas, but the course is still undetermined since it is only a few 
weeks since the last elephant—the red one—left the capital 
to the accompaniment of Russian speeches, folk dancing and 
the discreet applause of the citizens. Today Vienna retains no 
mark of the Russian occupation save for the gigantic monu- 
ment of a Russian soldier in the Schwarzenbergplatz (at 
present Stalinplatz) holding aloft a burnished shield which 
the Viennese maintain contains 40,000 of their stolen watches. 
In Austria as a whole the end of the occupation has been 
greeted with mixed feelings. Natural gratification at the 
recovery of independence has been tempered by knowledge 
of the pressing economic problems that must now be solved. 
In Salzburg province alone the withdrawal of the American 
troops has meant an annual loss of 680 million schillings, and 
the story is similar in other parts of the country. In Vienna, 
however, the end of the occupation has hardly been noticed, 
since the zones, unlike those in Berlin, were never rigidly 
separated, while the old city, the cultural and historic centre 
within the Ringstrasse, was internationalised. The only prac- 
tical difference from last year is the increased number of 
prostitutes in the Graben who, to the chagrin of their Viennese 
sisters, have migrated from Salzburg, where the withdrawal 
of the American forces deprived them of their livelihood. 
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Vienna is to Austria what Paris is to France, partly becaug 
of the lack of any independent provincial cultural life anq 
partly because nearly one-third of the entire population jg 
concentrated in the city. Since 1945 Vienna has made a 
astonishing recovery which still surprises its own inhabitant, 
who refer to it as the ‘Austrian Miracle.’ The scars of war cay 
still be seen, but they are less noticeable than in London, ang 
it is difficult to conjure up the picture of ten years ago with 
the streets piled high with rubble, the Opera and the Stephany. 
dom ablaze, no electricity, no transport, and famine jug 
around the corner. 

The charm and geniality, the gemiitlichkeit, for which th 
Viennese have always been famous, is as marked s ever, 
and in no other European capital does one feel so swiftly a 
home. Even some of the gaiety associated with the names of 
Lehar and. Strauss remains, although narrowly circumscribed 
by the realities of post-war life. The Viennese go to work 
earlier and work harder than ever before, and as a result go 
earlier to bed. In any case they have little money, and after 
ten o’clock the city closes down, even London being lively by 
comparison. Only at weekends is there any night life, when 
the citizens go out to Grinzing to drink the heurigen (new 
wine), and even on Saturdays the last tram leaves just after 
midnight and carries the remaining drunken revellers back to 
their homes. A rival to Grinzing is Sievering, where Anton 
Karas plays the ‘Harry Lime’ theme on his zither—but not 
after ten, the deadline fixed by harassed local residents. 

Early rising has also meant the decline of café society, a 
symptom of which has been the recent closing of Dobner', 
once famous as the centre of Vienna’s theatrical life. You can 
still linger over your coffee in any of the many coffee houses, 
reading your newspaper attached to its bamboo frame, but 
they are very often empty; while the new espresso bars, with 
quick service and no time for conversation, are nearly always 
full. The most popular café is the Old Vienna in the Karntner- 
strasse, whose American juke boxes, Italian coffee machines, 
and pin-tables, make its name a bad joke. On the other hand, 
Sacher’s and Demel’s are unchanged. At Sacher’s you can 
have the best food in-Vienna, including a Salzburger Nockerl 
of unforgettable richness and lightness, and eat it in the gilt 
and red-brocade dining-room over: which the portrait of the 
late Frau Sacher presides. At eighty-three, her sister still sits 
at the cashier’s desk at Demel’s and supervises the serving of 
coffee with schlag and the best pastries in Europe as she did 
in the far-off days of Imperial splendour when courtiers from 
the neighbouring Hofburg dropped in with their ladies. The 
Viennese never seem to eat a full meal, and at the same time 
they never stop eating. In what other city would hot sausages 
be served in the principakbanks at half-past ten in the morning, 
or sandwiches be placed on the counters of the department 
stores? The results as recorded by the feminine figure afe, 
however, unfortunate. 

Apart from snacks, the main Viennese relaxation is the 
cinema, of which there are over 200 in Vienna, most of them 
of great age and correspondingly appointed. A new tax is now 
being levied to assist in the cost of modernisation, and Cinema 
Scope has just begun its inroads. Continuous performances aft 
unknown—the Viennese cannot see the point of seeing a film 


_ when it has run half through—and one result of advance 


booking is a flourishing black market run by the Vienna Teddy 
boys, who buy up all the tickets for popular films. When 
Marlon Brando’s film The Wild One was being shown, the 
only tickets available were being sold outside the cinema a 
double price. 

Music, of course, flourishes, which is only fitting in a cily 
renowned for its composers, and where Beethoven had mor 
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ODERN 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 
GENERATION 


The world was startled some 200 
years ago when Benjamin Franklin 
succeeded in drawing electricity 
from a thunder cloud with the aid 
of a kite. Today, electricity is an 
accepted necessity of everyday life. 
And still the demand for electric 
power grows. 

Every new industrial, commercial 
and domestic development requires 
an immediate supply of electric 
power. Electricity is bringing mod- 
ernisation to traditional industries, 
too—and this means increased 
productivity. 

To meet the world demand the 
half, a 


century’s experience in designing, 


G.E.C., which has over 


building and installing electrical 
generators, plans to produce giant 
machines some two or three times 
larger than the largest yet installed 
in existing power stations. These 
giants, operating at higher steam 
pressures and temperatures, will give 
correspondingly higher efficiencies. 

Built and tested in two vast new 
works, they are destined not only 
for installation in the conventional 


power stations of the future but also 
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GG.C AND THE CHANGING WORLD 


i, ‘ 


in the new atomic power stations 
which the G.E.C. is now ready to 
build. 

A turbo-alternator of 120 MW 
capacity is being manufactured by 
the G.E.C. now. It will look very 
much like that in the illustration. 
Another development —a more 
efficient method of cooling alterna- 
tors — makes it possible for the 
Company to build even larger units 
up to 400 MW capacity. 

Whatever demands the future 
makes in the field of power gener- 
ation the G.E.C. with its unrivalled 
staff and unique research facilities 
will be ready and able to supply 


the need. 
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It seems an odd machine to be con- 
nected with papermaking, this vast 
pile-driver looming ponderously 
above a river. But it symbolizes 
not only the physical development 
but also the wide-ranging activities 
of the Bowater Organisation. For, at 
Bowaters’ Thames Mills, a deep- 
water dock is under construction. 
At all states of the tide it will take 
the ocean-going ships that bring 
cargoes of wood-pulp from the 
Bowater mills in Canada, Tennessee 
and Scandinavia — and carry away 
paper to ports all over the world. 
Soon there will be more ships; and as 
the number grows, so Bowaters are developing 
their road transport . . . building new work- 

shops, maintenance depots and garages. Yet 

these transport developments are only 

a part of a world-wide expansion programme which 
has six new paper-making machines at its heart. 
Around them new factories, power stations, offices and 
laboratories are being built. 
is being written in the industrial history 
of this century. 
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houses than he wrote symphonies. The Opera House, which 
was given priority in the rebuilding programme, is to reopen 
on November 5 with a performance of Fidelio, and the com. 
pany will return from its exile in the Theater an der Wien, 
where it has been cramped for the past ten years. Theoretic. 
ally, tickets can be obtained for anything from fifty to 5,00 
schillings, but in fact they were all sold out twelve months 
ago, mainly to those who inundated the box-office with 
blank cheques for the management to fill in. Fidelio wil 
also be the first transmission of Austrian television, about the 
control of which the politicians are still wrangling. No one 
appears to consider it of importance that hardly anyone in 
Austria possesses a television set. 

Apart from such issues, the Viennese show no interest in 
politics, and this is not surprising, since the coalition of Catho- 
lics and Socialists has meant that all available political energy 
has gone into dividing the spoils of office—a game indulged 
in to the last degree of mathematical accuracy, and extending 
even to a division of the typists in the various ministries, 
The latest suggestion is that university appointments, which 
at present are made on a basis of friendly nepotism, should 
in future be made by a committee with members from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Education and the 
trade unions. The universities: are not to be represented. As 
for anti-semitism, the dominating factor in pre-war Viennese 
politics, it exists no longer, for the best of all reasons—the 
destruction of its object. A bearded rabbi can still occasionally 
be seen in the streets, but he arouses only curiosity, not 
hostility. 

About the future the Viennese are mildly optimistic. The 
dreams of reviving the days of Imperial glory, either through 
a restoration of the Hapsburgs or union with Germany, have 
gone for ever. Vienna’s galling experience as a provincial city 
administered by Prussian nominees is vividly remembered; 
nor is it forgotten that their German brothers fired the city in 
1945 as a parting benediction. Everyone talks gaily of Austria 
as a second Switzerland, but the only justification for this is 
the high prices of hotels and pensions which hoteliers, intoxi- 
cated by this year’s influx of tourists, have sent rocketing sky- 
wards. Viennese schlamperei, the muddle-headedness which 
alone made the Hapsburg despotism tolerable, has little in 
common with Swiss clockwork efficiency. Besides, Vienna has 
too much grandeur, too much history, too much culture, to 
make such an object either worthy or attainable. A parallel 
with Venice would be more exact. That Vienna will attract 
an ever increasing number of tourists no one can doubt. What- 
ever the realities, it is still for foreigners a city of romance, 
and despite the peeling facades, the deserted cafés and the 
early nights, the sway of the past is too seductive to resist. 
Nor can anyone who has listened to the Vienna Symphoniker 
playing ‘Roses of the South’ on a summer evening in the 
Arkadenhof, with Eduard Strauss conducting, believe that the 
past has gone for ever, or resist for long the exhilarating 
illusion that Vienna is a city where all one’s dreams will be 
fulfilled. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


T is pretty safe to say that all dentists are Conservatives 
| and all cobblers are Radicals. One can make interesting 
generalisations about religious tendencies of different 
trades and professions. Everyone knows that the chocolate 
trade is largely Quaker—Fry, Cadbury, Rowntree. It ought 
to follow that the boot and shoe trade, being Radical, should 
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also be Nonconformist. But, of course, asking the people is a 
delicate matter, especially on the telephone. Freeman, Hardy 
and Willis in Leicester refused to speak to me except through 
their operator, who said they were too busy to take telephone 
calls. Even if I had got through, I should have been nervous 
of asking them whether they were Congregational, Baptist or 
Methodist. Lilley and Skinner were very friendly, but I could 
not find out at once their religious beliefs. The Clarks of 
Somerset are Quakers. Northampton, the centre of the boot 
trade, has a statue of Charles Bradlaugh, a ‘devout atheist’ to 
use Stanley Morison’s phrase. Archeologists tend to be atheists 
or agnostics. Scientists, on the other hand, are by no means all 
non-Christians. Within the Church, writers, journalists, wine- 
merchants and actors are inclined to be ‘high,’ with a tendency 
in the first and last categories to go over to Rome. Doctors 
and retired Service people are generally ‘low’; so are nurses. 
This is all very dangerous ground and likely to offend sus- 
ceptibilities; but why are certain occupations connected with 
certain religions? Why are the dress and fur trades mostly 
Jewish? Why are so many of the big speculative builders 
Plymouth Brethren? It’s all a theme about which some bore 
can write a thesis. 1 prefer to leave it as a paragraph in slightly 
bad taste, because it is not good form to mix up everyday life 
with religion. 
CasuaLTY List 

The annual report of the excellent National Buildings 
Record is once again a melancholy record of destruction. 
There are beautiful photographs of Bowood and Roundway 
Park, both in Wiltshire; Kirkleatham Hall, Yorkshire, with 
its splendid saloon by Chambers and Kerr; Wiganthorpe Hall 
and Chevet Hall, in the same county; Aberglasney, Car- 
marthenshire; Watnall Hall, Nottinghamshire; and Egginton 
Hall, Derbyshire, the home of Lord Waterpark. (I believe it 
was Sir Osbert Sitwell who heard somebody say: ‘Derby- 
shire’s never been the same since the Waterparks left.’) All 
are beautiful Georgian buildings destroyed or doomed, irre- 
placeable reminders of our greatest age of house-building. 
Since the report, the following destructions have been planned : 
Owsden Hall, Newmarket, late eighteenth century, is almost 
down. Boulge Hall, Suffolk, of various dates and connected 
with Edward Fitzgerald, has been bought by a demolisher. 
Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, a moated Tudor building with 
beautiful Georgian plaster-work, and belonging to Lord 
Rothschild, has been so long full of unchecked dry-rot that 
it is to be demolished. Apley Castle, Salop, and Conington, 
Huntingdonshire, both eighteenth-century Gothic, are to be 
destroyed, and—almost the most romantic of all—Belhus, 
Essex. At the present rate of destruction, there will in twenty- 
seven years be no big Georgian country houses left in England 
and Wales. 


Goop HoME OFFERED 


What has happened to the Buxton Memorial Fountain, that 
many-coloured wonder which stood on the corner of Great 
George Street and Parliament Square from 1869 until five years 
ago? It was designed by S. S. Teulon, a highly original architect, 
and though it may not be everybody’s taste today, it had guts 
and grace, and was a welcome relief from the dull, official look 
of much recent State statuary. It commemorated the abolition 
of slavery. If whoever has got it doesn’t want it, I wonder if 
I could use these columns to ask for it to be given to me. I 
live in Wantage, the birthplace of King Alfred, and there is 
a spring on my lawn known as Alfred’s Bath which would 
suit it admirably. But, still more, I would like to see it erected 
to give colour to one of our drabber London open spaces— 
Clapham Common or Queen’s Park, for instance. 
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NOVEMBER 
PIONEER SPELL-BINDERS 2 
Who started Spelling Bees in England, and when ? @ 
Answer: two M.P.s in 1875, in Islington. We are ® 
usually so busy worrying about how long Spelling |© 
Bees are going on (on someone else’s radio which 8 
we cannot shut off, or round firesides at which we sit Q 
trapped) that we had not fussed about when the 8 
trouble started. Let us not blink the facts any longer. ® 
Two M.P.s, Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart. and Mr. Samuel 2 
Waddy, Q.C., allowed England’s first Spelling Bee 8 
to happen under their auspices on November 20th, [6 
1875. Thirty-two gentlemen and cightcen ladies ® 
competed for moncy prizes amounting to /8. A 
Mr. Jameson won. The words that knocked out 
| most competitors were rhododendron, apocryphal, 
and philippic. Only Mr. Jameson could spell sesqui- Jo 
| pedalian. Well, to us these do not seem difficult G 
\$| words. But that’s the catch in this spelling game. | 
| >| Just because we can spell sesquipedalian, and think : 
31 we could have won the prize from Mr. Jameson, |$ 
@| we begin being competitive-minded. Our doom is 8 
| 3| at hand in the podgy shape of some schoolboy who [6 
| knows how to spell battalion and ipecacuanla. His 8 
shape and his deadly accuracy of orthography show |§ 
that he has misspent his childhood frowsting in ° 
front of radio and TV sets, listening to Spelling {$ 
Bees. He will grow up to be a monumental mason 8 
and tombstone-chiseller. It is all the fault of those | 
two M.P.s. 
© 
One of those M.P.s was himself a banker (his bank 
later became part of the Midland). We draw no é 
conclusions from this duality of interests. We merely 2 
state that, unlike the Spelling Bee, the Midland 
Bank continues to gain in strength and popularity. ¢ 
| MIDLAND BANK LIMITED |: 

8 
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Made by Olivetti, the Summa 15 is a pro- 
duct of skilled precision engineering, 
designed to meet the most exacting requi- 
rements of business figurework. Hand 
operated, it is an adding-listing machine 
of outstanding simplicity, sturdiness and 
efficiency. 


Summa 15 Ready with the answer 


Hand operated 

Capacity 10/11 columns 

Automatic printing 

Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
Sterling Cut-off Device 

Direct subtraction and credit balance 


olivetti 











Ask for a demonstration to-day. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Strix 


a mild, foolish young man, enrolled under a misappre- 

hension by Lord Copper to act as a war correspondent for 
The Daily Beast in an Abyssinia-type conflict, stated a basic 
requirement. 

‘What the devil for?’ asked the retired explorer whose task 
it was to advise on tropical equipment in the emporium where 
William Boot was, in perfectly good faith, spending the Beast’s 
money on astrolabes, humidors and Union Jacks. 

‘Oh, just for my dispatches, you know.’ After bridling 
dangerously at his other gear (‘Monsieur, il ne faut pas se 
moquer des douanes’), the French Customs saw the point of 
the cleft sticks almost immediately. 

‘Ils sont pour porter les dépéches,’ Boot told them. 

‘C'est un sport?’ 

‘Qui, oui, certainement.’ 


| WANT some cleft sticks, please.’ Thus the hero of Scoop, 


* s * 

Try as they may, successive Postmasters-General cannot 
entirely conceal from us the fact that we live in an age of 
steadily improving communications. When Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
wrote Scoop in 1933, cleft sticks were already so obsolete as 
to be a joke—the sort of joke which the solah topee is well on 
the way to becoming. (What, incidentally, was the point of the 
cleft stick? It would surely have been difficult to devise a more 
precarious and less weather-proof method of conveying a 
written message across the great open spaces.) I do not know 
whether in those days the heliograph was still being used by 
the Indian Army, who could generally rely on the indispens- 
able—or so I have always understood—co-operation of the 
sun; but certainly the Army in this country communicated, 
when in the field, very largely by waving small blue and white 
flags. These made, when properly handled, a sort of off-crisp 
noise, like a highly strung man saying shrimp-shrimp with his 
mouth full. In civilian life there were still plenty of two-piece 
telephones, and I do not think that it was possible to send a 
letter to America by air mail or that pulpits had yet been 
wired for sound, 

Among the more important media of intercommunication I 
can call to mind only two which during the last twenty years 
have remained impervious to the forces of innovation: they 
are the hunting horn and the university lecture. The former, 
although (like, if it comes to that, the latter) much more liable 
to be drowned by the noise of flying machines than it was in 
1933, still performs its functions admirably and would seem 
to be above criticism. The latter is now under fire in the 
correspondence columns of The Times. The mild controversy 
began, as far as I can make out, when somebody wrote to 
Suggest that lecturers, instead of subjecting their audiences to 
the distracting necessity of taking notes, should distribute a 
printed précis of what they were going to say, and thus estab- 
lish in the body of the hall that atmosphere of relaxed, receptive 
concentration in which, no doubt, many of its occupants 
follow the fortunes of the Grove Family. 

This proposition has not, so far, been very well received. 
The general feeling seems to be that the printed hand-out, 
however appropriate at the performance of (say) a Chinese 
Opera, consorts ill with the mystique of lecturing; even the 
reading of notes at dictation speed is mal vu by some purists, 
and the consensus of opinion is that a lecturer ought—not to 
put too fine a point upon it—to lecture. 


Dons and the Heliograph 


I endorse this view. It is true that, when in statu pupillari, 
I attended very few lectures indeed and can remember nothing 
whatever about any of them; but now I have a firm if abstract 
belief in a good lecturer’s powers to transmit to his hearers 
the wisdom and discrimination which I, foolishly, never gave 
him the chance of transmitting to me. This belief is illogically 
strengthened by the fact that the lecturer—like, for that matter, 
the hunting horn—now seems to be part of an older order of 
things, to be already descending a gentle slope of obsolescence. 

The middle-aged and the old will, Iam sure, always be ready 
to go, and even to pay for going, to listen to lectures by brave 
men who have climbed mountains, or clever ladies who have 
written books. But will the young continue indefinitely to 
accept as satisfactory a method of communication which other 
developments in the same field will tend to relegate more and 
more into the cleft-stick class? 

I suppose part of the answer is that they will always flock 
to a lecturer of (say) Lord David Cecil’s calibre; but there 
cannot, even in the best-regulated universities, be many such. 
Once a cheap, portable recording machine comes on the market 
the non-spell-binders may find their audiences reduced to : 
handful of undergraduates, each representing a syndicate 
which has invested in one of these devices and whose members 
prefer to hear his arid though instructive discourse in their 
own time, and without a long bicycle ride at either end of it. 

For all that it is now, I believe, called an epidiascope, the 
magic lantern must be declining into the cleft-stick category. 
My own occasional appearances as a lecturer have generally 
been supported by this old-fashioned contrivance, the 
aspidistra, as it were, of the entertainment world. My experi- 
ences, though always alarming and sometimes risible, pale into 
insignificance compared with the sufferings of the folk out in 
front; and my sole, tenuous claim to distinction in this field is 
that I delivered what I am pretty sure was the only lecture to 
be interrupted by a member of the audience in Hitier’s Berfin. 

The lecture dealt mainly with a remote part of China. At 
that time a somewhat romantic interest in Asia and Africa was 
encouraged among the Nazi avant-garde, and a ridiculous 
Hollywood film called Lives of a Bengal Lancer was being 
shown to the SS as part of their training syllabus: my audience 
included large numbers of enormous young SS officers, wear- 
ing black overcoats and silly little daggers. 

I had been booming resignedly away for some time, while 
the magic lantern projected endless pictures of tumble-down 
bridges, lorries stuck in the mud, scrofulous soldiers and 
emaciated camels, when there was a sudden susurrus in the 
body of the hall, now of course in darkness. Somebody 
switched on the lights to reveal a very small Chinese lodging, 
with great composure, a protest. ‘The pictures,’ in effect he 
said, ‘show only the more backward parts of my country, 
ignoring its cultural heritage, its young but vigorous industries, 
its . . .. and so on. He started a counter-lecture. 

All round him the SS sat in a trance of horror and bewilder- 
ment; the situation, for them, was unprecedented, nightmarish. 
Rather reluctantly, I pacified the staunch Chinese with a few 
ill-chosen words, and then continued—perforce—to show pic- 
tures of increasingly derelict and woebegone aspects of his 
motherland. 

He was, it turned out, a student of constitutional law. It 
seemed an odd thing to be studying in Germany in 1937. 
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OXFORD DIVIDED 


Sir,—I am happy to leave it to your readers 
to consider whether Dr. G. Chilver’s evasive 
and oblique letter answered my arguments on 
the Oxford road question. I am equally happy 
to leave them to judge whether my criticisms 
of certain people in the University were marked 
by ‘personal offenstveness,’ as Dr. Chilver 
claims. There is, however, one point in Dr. 
Chilver’s letter to which I must reluctantly 
draw attention. I am very sorry that he should 
have seen fit to make a damaging innuendo 
against the Dean of Christ Church, based on 
an alleged remark by the Dean. As Dr. Chilver 
must know, the Dean is at present in the United 
States and is not in a position to answer such 
attacks at all speedily. I can at least claim that 
my criticisms were directed at persons in 
Oxford who are well able to reply at once if 
they see fit—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 
Christ Church, Oxford 


CYPRUS 


Sir,—In his letter to you (Spectator, Septem- 
ber 23), Sir Richmond Palmer, obviously ig- 
noring the history of Cyprus, Turgkey and 
Greece, made some rather astounding state- 
ments. 

He seems to believe, for instance, that the 
abolishment in 1945 by the Labour Govern- 
ment of teaching English in the Cypriot 
schools is responsible for what has happened 
since in Cyprus. Yet he offers no explanation 
of this phenomenon. Are we to infer that had 
the teaching of English not been abolished, 
the Cypriot Greeks would have given up their 
language or their ideals? But the Cypriot 
Greeks have been using the Greek language 
during the past 3,000 years, and have clung 
to their ideals in spite of 300 years of French 
rule, eighty-two years of Venetian rule, 307 
years of Turkish rule and seventy-seven years 
of British rule. 

Sir Richmond, furthermore, rules that the 
modern kingdom of Greece has no claim what- 
ever to Cyprus, and that it is quite untrue 
that modern Greece is the motherland of the 
Cypriots. But Sir Richmond misse’ the point: 
neither Greece nor, still less, Great Britain or 
Turkey can have, according to modem con- 
ceptions concerning the rights of man, any 
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claim on Cyprus. Cyprus belongs to her people 
who alone are entitled to decide about their 
own fate. 

Sir Richmond’s assertion that at the time 
Cyprus was occupied by the British there 
were only 20,000 Greek-speaking Cypriots is 
untrue. According to official figures, in 1881 
there existed 140,500 Greeks and only 45,500 
Turks, and earlier, the proportion of the 
Greek element was stronger. His further asser- 
tion that Greek refugees from Asia Minor 
(1922) are responsible for the great increase in 
the Greek-speaking population of Cyprus is 
also groundless. This is proved by the follow- 
ing official figures: in 1918—that is, four years 
before the Greeks were compelled to abandon 
Asia Minor—the population of Cyprus com- 
prised 240,000 Greeks and 60,000 Turks. 

Sir Richmond commits several more mis- 
takes. It is true that the Turks, for obvious 
reasons, had granted some privileges, mainly 
concerning education, to the enslaved Chris- 
tians of their empire (which Britain has abol- 
ished in Cyprus), and that they had recognised 
the heads of the Greek Orthodox Church as 
national leaders who, as a consequence, were 
the first to be punished (hanging was the 
penalty) whenever the Christians tried to 
shake off their yoke. But they never abandoned 
governing their possessions, as Sir Richmond’s 
assertion seems to imply. To the abolishment 
by the British of these privileges he attributes 
the ‘so-called enosis campaign,’ and not to any 
love of Greece or desire to be governed by the 
Athenian politicians. 

The simple-mindedness of Sir Richmond is 
truly disarming. He seems to forget that, 
Greece being not administered by bishops, 
enosis will not give back any civil power to 
the Archbishop, but on the contrary will de- 
prive him of his present exalted position; that 
Greece is governed by a national government 
and not by the ‘Athenian politicians’; conse- 
quently, that the Cypriots will have their own 
representatives both in parliament and in the 
government—a form of administration which 
they perhaps prefer to the whims of a British 
Governor. 

Sir Richmond also attributes the enosis 
movement to Communist influence. Doesn’t he 
know that Communism is outlawed in Greece, 
and that consequently enosis is not what they 
really want, but that they are staking on short- 
sighted colonial policy in order to help 
Moscow’s propaganda against the West? As 
for the lack of love of Greece which he men- 
tions, we believe that neither he nor anybody 
else is entitled to express these feelings. Only 
a plebiscite organised by the UN could answer 
that question. But the British Government, 
wiser than Sir Richmond, are not willing to 
allow such an experiment. 

If your readers were very much interested 
in the Cyprus question, they could find the true 
facts in many books written by Britons. As, 
however, it is only natural that they are not. 
groundless assertions like those made by Sir 
Richmond can only mislead them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CONST. MARTINOS 
President 
Union of Disabled Officers 1940-41, 
4 Alex. Soutsou Street, Athens, Greece 


MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 
Sir,—Mr. Butler asserts that he has introduced 
new taxation in his Budget which spreads the 
burden among all individual citizens, but is this 
true? 

He does nothing about the £2,000 million of 
waste expenditure incurred on drink, betting 


and tobacco, neither does he clearly state what 
additional revenue he expects from the taxes 
that he is now imposing. 

Granted that his intention is to enforce re. 
duced expenditure from all of our citizens 
does he. consider that he is justified in exclyg. 
ing intoxicants, pool and other betting, ang 
tobacco, all of which are waste expenditure? 

The latest estimate is that the £ is spent on 
6s. 6d. for food, housing, fuel and light; 2s, §q 
for clothing; 1s. 11d. for household goods: 
Is. 7d. for tobacco; 1s. 6d. for alcohol: and 
other spending, 4s. 5d., which includes betting, 
So the present tobacco, alcohol and betting 
expenditure exceeds that of housing, clothing 
or household goods, all of which are to be 
increasingly taxed. The £2,000 million, which 
are all for unnecessary expenditure, go up. 
touched. Why this obvious exception? 

In my own city (the most drunken in the 
provinces) no less than 28s. 6d. a week is spent 
on alcohol alone by every family, and this ip- 
cludes children and abstainers. 

Our citizens expect that the £ will be saved 
from further inflation, but this will not be 
achieved by the present Budget. All that it will 
ultimately effect is a demand for increased 
wages. Mr. Butler must dig deeper, and attack 
all unwise spending.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 2 
* 

Sir,—During the past ten years both the Con- 
servative and the Socialist Parties have had 
ample opportunity to find and apply the 
remedy for the economic weakness of this 
kingdom. Obviously neither party has been 
successful. One can draw but two inferences, 
Either neither party knows what the remedy 
is, or does know but dare not apply it. It 
seems unlikely that none of these eminent men 
are competent economists, and they have the 
most expert advice in the country at their dis- 
posal. One is therefore left with the sad con- 
clusion that, knowing the remedy, they dare 
not apply it for fear of the repercussions it 
might have on the struggle for power between 
the two parties. Should this state of affairs 
continue democratic government will speedily 
show itself to be bankrupt. Surely amongst the 
array of our politicians a man can be found 
to do all that he believes to be rigkt, and not 
just a watered-down half of what he believes 
to be right. Such a man, whatever his party, 
would speedily earn the respect and eventually 
the gratitude of that growing number of the 
electorate who are sick to death of party 
wrangles and are fast losing confidence in both 
Conservative and Socialist leaders. 

In the meantime it would be of inestimable 
benefit to the country if both press and radio 
would do their best to soft-pedal the party 
aspect of the situation, and devote their ener 
gies and influence to an attempt to impress the 
community as a whole with the very serious 
nature of the predicament in which we find 
ourselves. At present one fears that most 
people view the matter from an entirely per 
sonal and selfish point of view, and that they 
do so is, in some considerable measure, due to 
the behaviour and speeches of the political 
leaders.—Yours faithfully, 

R. C. HARRIS 


136 Cooden Drive, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Sir,—In your issue of October 28 the Rev. 
Mr. Pendril Bentall declares that Mr. Vaughat 
Wilkes’s statement about school hours ‘in 4 
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One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI, 





A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They are made 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI. 


LARGE SN SMALL 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.I. 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 


An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies ¢ 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd, 

Birlee Ltd. 
& 
Coldrator Ltd. 
The Edison Sw on Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
Newton Vietor Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Premier Elec wie Heaters Ltd. 
Sunvic Contests Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


& 
Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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parish like the writer’s’ leads to the ‘inescap- 
able’ conclusion that school holidays should 
be much shorter. Surely this is a very slender 
basis for so comprehensive a conclusion. 

Mr. Bentall mentions primary schools, but 
nowhere in his letter suggests that he confines 
his argument to them. He seems to be com- 
pletely unaware of the nature of school 
activities in general. 

In the London maintained grammar school 
with which I am most familiar, all the boys 
have homework which ranges from a minimum 
of forty minutes a night for the youngest to 
two hours or more for the sixth form. All are 
expected to do more at the weekends. Over 
the past year the following activities have 
gone on out of school hours during term-time, 
under the supervision of members of the staff: 
football or cricket training, boxing, rowing, 
swimming, choir, dramatics and a senior dis- 
cussion group. During the holidays members 
of the staff took parties to France, Switzerland, 
Italy and the Norfolk Broads; there was also 
a geographical expedition and a school camp 
of a month’s duration in Devonshire. I be- 
lieve that most grammar schools could pro- 
duce a record at least as impressive as this, 
which is not exhaustive. 

Mr. Bentall urges teachers to press for 
shorter holidays. Why should they? In the 
boarding schools the hours he mentions simply 
do not apply; in the grammar schools these 
hours refer only to formal teaching; it is only 
perhaps in the secondary modern and primary 
schools that work is limited to the official 
hours. Yet ‘parity of esteem’ demands that all 
LEA day schools shall have approximately 
similar hours and holidays, and Mr. Bentall’s 
umbrella covers the lot. 

No doubt it would surprise Mr. Bentall to 
know how many teachers, in grammar schools 
at any rate, find it necessary to supplement 
their salaries by taking on extra work; what 
a large proportion of a teacher’s time out of 
school hours is taken up with activities re- 
lated to teaching; and what a contrast there is 
between the demands made on a teacher and 
those made on a shop assistant—to take an 
example of which I have had personal ex- 
perience. The welfare of the children cannot 
be separated from the welfare of the teacher. 
If the hours of formal teaching are extended, 
in many schools valuable out-of-school acti- 
vities will be abandoned or curtailed, and it is 
doubtful if either children or staff will benefit. 

I believe that behind the demand for shorter 
school holidays there are two factors. The first 
is a widespread envy of the apparently easy 
conditions in which teachers work. The second 
is one of the unwritten dogmas of the Welfare 
State, to which Mr. Bentall subscribes when 
he writes of ‘the poor parents’—that parents 
are the last people who should be expected to 
look after their children.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. M. KNOWLES 
6 Manor Road, Watford, Herts 


* 

Sir.—Here is one teacher who heartily en- 
dorses Mr. Bentall’s suggestion that we press 
for shorter holidays. The endless summer 
break, originally meant (says Mr. Bentall) to 
let country children work on the farm, is today 
an outrage. Probably the authorities have dis- 
covered that if you keep mum and quietly 
chop a day off here and there, nobody notices 
and you save the odd bob on the overheads. 
They may also hope that teachers will grumble 
less about part-pay if they only get part-work. 

Common sense (old-fashioned) and psy- 


chology (modern) agree that little and often is 
a better dosage for learning than much and 
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seldom. In the present system teachers and 
children are on edge and under pressure be- 
cause the few hours they have together are 
hurried and too crowded. Corners are cut and 
the deadline threatens. The proper tempo of 
education is leisurely, cheerful and relaxed. 

Wastages Mr. Bentall did not mention: 
(1) ‘school journeys’ during the term; (2) time 
off for sickness (children are always ill); (3) 
annual holiday with parents taken during term; 
(4) periodic flaps — speech days, sports days, 
end-of-term mania, start-of-term dementia, and 
so on. To make headway against these neces- 
sary or inevitable menaces the teacher must 
have more time—a lot more. 

Many other countries are more sane about 
their school year. Children, parents and 
teachers would surely prefer (they may not 
admit it) forty-six weeks of unhurried learning 
in the schools to thirty-five weeks raced against 
the clock—thirty-five weeks, several of which 
are spent in tedious revision of work forgotten 
during seventeen weeks of demoralising idle- 
ness. 

This is an important matter which may even 
have some bearing on the narrowing curricu- 
lum which is worrying so many people. I can’t 
understand why it never seems to be debated 
publicly.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. H. 
53 Marler Road, Forest Hill, SE23 


ARDLER 


AU PAIR 

Sir,—Pharos’s condemnation of the intolerable 
conditions imposed on one German girl is of 
course completely justified. In other respects 
the paragraph is misleading. Pharos has con- 
fused two quite separate systems under which 
foreign girls enter this country for domestic 
work, the au pair system and entry by Mini- 
stry of Labour permit as a domestic worker. 

Au pair requires only permission from the 
Home Office. In return for keep and pocket 
money (but not as implied £2 10s., which the 
Ministry of Labour considers the minimum 
wage of a domestic worker) the girl has a 
position similar to that-of daughter of the 
family living at home with corresponding 
duties. 

The majority of girls now employed in this 
area do come under Ministry of Labour per- 
mits and do receive therefore at least the 
standard minimum wage and National Insur- 
ance benefits. I believe that Pharos’s suggestion 
‘that too many of them land up as skivvies’ is 
an exaggeration. In all cases I know of over a 
number of years, the girl receives two regular 
half-days per week, one regular evening extra 
for attendance at an English class and any 
other evenings when she is not required for 
baby-sitting: if she stays for a vear it is usual 
for her to have two weeks’ holiday with pay. 
The majority of those I know receive the 
assistance of a daily help, not to mention that 
of the housewife herself. 

In defence of the wage, one might add that 
few of these girls have any experience of 
housework or cooking and usually have very 
little English when they arrive. Finally they 
are perfectly entitled to go to the Ministry of 
Labour and change their jobs, and do, as I 
am happy to suppose the girl in question did 
since she only stayed three weeks.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PAMELA MONKHOUSE 
11 Belfield Road, Manchester, 20 
* 
Sir,—Pharos and your readers may like to 
know of the German Welfare Council, a 
voluntary organisation set up to help and 
advise Germans living in this country. We 


should have been glad to advise the German 
girl mentioned, particularly as it is not at all 
clear what sort of an agreement she had with 
the family in question. From the details given 
it seems unlikely that she had either an gy Pair 
visa or a proper labour permit. 

Our office at 25 Villiers Street, WC2 (which 
is near Charing Cross Station), is open tg 
callers from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 9 
a.m. to 12 noon. The telephone number jg 
TRA 7231.—Yours faithfully, 

MORNA SMITH 
Organising Secretary 
German Welfare Council, WC2 


‘THE CAPTAIN’S WOMAN’ 

Sir,—Walter Clemons says that the stories jn 
Neil Bell's book The Captain's Woman are 
trash. What are his qualifications for saying 
so? I'd like to know, as some of the best 
critics of English writing have said Neil Bell 
could not write a bad book if he tried. 

‘All in a dozen pages,’ says Walter Clemons 
of one story. Why not? Is quantity the hall- 
mark of quality? 

There are thirty-five stories in The Captain's 
Woman. Some of them are good stuff. What 
about ‘Removers Ltd.,’ which I read some time 
back in Argosy? Argosy does not publish 
trash. 

It would be more helpful if Walter Clemons 
showed a little charity by praising the best 
rather than venting his spleen on what he con- 
sidered the worst.—Y ours faithfully, 

JACK OVERHILL 


99 Shelford Road, Trumpington, Cambridge 
* 


Sir, —In the last issue of the Spectator 
Walter Clemons, in reviewing my book The 
Captain's Woman, says that the stories are 
trash. 

I suggest that the use of so offensive and 
damaging a word to describe my work is un- 
fair comment; that it is malicious; and that the 
name Walter Clemons is a pseudonym in- 
vented for the purpose and the occasion and 
behind which your reviewer chooses to hide,— 
Yours faithfully, 

NEIL BELL 
Sea Mist, Berry Head Road, Brixham, Devon 

{Our reviewer, Mr. Walter Clemons, writes: 
‘In writing of Mr. Neil Bell’s stories that “this 
trash [was] as insidious as salted peanuts,” | 
wrote without malice. I wrote what I con- 
sidered to be fair comment. I do exist.’— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


SUPER-SUPERLATIVES 
Sik,—If Strix is still avoiding floccinaucinihili- 
pilification, perhaps he would care to pass on 
to Guinness Superlatives Limited (or better still 
a potential rival) a longer word than pneumo- 
noultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis. It is 
aequeosalinocalcalinocetaceoaluminosocupreo- 
vitriolic, used in the late eighteenth century by 
a certain Dr. Strother to describe the health- 
giving properties of the Hotwells at Bristol.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WINIFRED E. BAKER 


44 Woodstock Road, Redland, Bristol, 6 


‘WITHOUT A HEARER ?’ 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Topliss in your last 
issue shows that Catholics—to their credit— 
are not the people who allow aspersions on 
their history or their creed to pass un- 
challenged. 

May I, as an evangelical Nonconformist, be 
permiited to deal with the letter of Mr, Deans. 
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Why I bought a CGE 


Well of course there were many reasons. That I’m a serious 
music lover is one reason and the fact that the Grundig is 








the best tape recorder I’ve ever heard is another. 


But I’m a Headmaster too. At school we use my Grundig 
for play reading and speech training. It helps the School 
Choir and does duty in the Science Lab—why, we can even 
record Speech Day. In fact, you might say that I and nearly 
four hundred youngsters—not to mention the Staff—are | 
deriving a great deal of good from it all—that’s why I 
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bought a Grundig. 


! GRUNDIG } THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 


See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for full details 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. * Dept. S * 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET * LONDON « W.C.1 
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First, his use of the word ‘proselytism’ in 
regard to Dr. Graham’s mission services. The 
fact is that the name of every convert is sent 
to the minister of the church he attends, or, 
supposing he has no denominational ties, he 
is counselled to go wherever he may best find 
a spiritual home. 

Further, as to speaking of ‘Mr.’ Billy 
Graham, Mr. Deans should know that Billy 
Graham holds the doctorate of a reputable 
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American university: and, since there is not 
an informed paper in the country which does 
not know this and uses it whenever it puts a 
prefix before his Christian name, it is too 
much to accuse Mr. Dean of ignorance of this 
fact; the alternative is to describe his letter as 
being insolent.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. J. MARCHANT 
Whiteness, Carter Road, Grange-over-Sands, 

Lancs 


Contemporary Arts 


Portuguese Art 


How strange it would have seemed to a nine- 
teenth-century mind that many of us should 
be more familiar with the sculpture of a 
former Portuguese territory in Africa, Benin, 
than we are with the art of Portugal herself, 
our oldest ally, to which this year’s Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy is devoted. 
Since the war when the number of London’s 
major exhibitions has increased so consider- 
ably, some have found these long-established 
shows to be too comprehensive, too much con- 
cerned. with the ideal of academic complete- 
ness. The first few galleries of the Portuguese 
exhibition suggest that, for once, we shall not 
be required to absorb works, but having seen 
painting, sculpture and metalwork dating 
from 800 to 1600, we are plunged into a medley 
of furniture, architectural fragments, textiles, 
metalwork, carriages, the whole gamut of a 
provincial Baroque. I must confess here and 
now to an antipathy for Baroque not uncom- 
mon among the English, but it seems least 
acceptable when this turbulent and ostenta- 
tious style expresses itself in objects of daily 
and intimate use, the very things which do not 
invite pomp and circumstance, Public archi- 
tecture, public sculpture. propagandist paint- 
ing on a large scale, royal coaches, can at least 
contain complexities of rhetoric and ornament 
without appearing to rise above their station. 
When, however, the smaller objects do not 
come from a tradition of the highest attain- 
ment, when their makers often have an un- 
distinguished sense of form, and when a host 
of such things, with some of their essential 
perfection and glitter dented or rubbed, are 
crowded together in the artificial setting of 
a museum, then the spectacle has the indecent 
pathos of an aged, sagging primadonna mak- 
ing the last of her final appearances. I should 
be unfair to the organisers of this exhibition, 
and particularly to Professor Reynaldo dos 
Santos, who has managed his formidable task 
with such affectionate enthusiasm and scholar- 
ship, if I were to suggest that there are not 
in these particular rooms delightful and inter- 
esting things to be found, especially by con- 
noisseurs of furniture or metalwork or 
ceramics. 

I suspect that Portugal’s most remarkable 
achievements in the visual arts are, in fact, 
architectural, and it is a pity that the excellent 
photographs displayed in the small South 
Room could not have been distributed in the 
appropriate galleries to give an additional 
reference to the other work. As it is, the 
Romanesque fragments in Gallery I and the 
examples of free-standing sculpture of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are interest- 
ing, sometimes charming, but not of excep- 
tional merit. One work, however, transcends 


the rest—a full-size crucified Christ by an un- 
known artist of the early fourteenth century. 
Here, as in the paintings of Nuno Goncalves, 
that reserve which is apparently characteristic 
of the Portuguese temper becomes a positive 
artistic virtue. The carving reveals a profound, 
yet modest, withdrawn spirituality, the feeling 
of the work being perfectly contained and ex- 
pressed by its form and preserving throughout 
the finest balance between realism and expres- 
sionist distortion. This sculpture seems indeed 
to offer its own unfavourable comment on 
much of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
painting to be seen in the three following 
rooms. Nearly every one of these pictures has 
a Christian theme and yet with few exceptions 
these do not pass beyond an illustrative vigour 
to that enduring devotional power which can 
only be the result of outstanding artistic dis- 
tinction and originality. There is a pervading 
coarseness of modelling, colour and execution, 
and the realistic details in the figures and their 
surroundings lack that innocent or penetrating 
observation which is characteristic of the best 
Flemish painting; and it is Flemish models to 
which Portuguese painting constantly refers. 
This failure adds lustre to the achievement of 
the fifteenth-century painter, Nuno Goncalves, 
and to his Masterpiece, the polyptych of The 
Veneration of St. Vincent, a remarkable 
gathering of individuals from every rank of 
contemporary society. His realism is the con- 
sequence of a profound awareness of the pecu- 
liarities of the human creature. He can give 
colour a splendid resonance, make colour 
saturate form and handle pigment so that it 
contains not only the colour and form, but 
communicates the substance of life. The 
design of this altarpiece has a considerable 
grandeur even if he does not bring to the bodies 
of his kings and nobles, priest and fisherman, 
the reality which is to be found in all their 
faces. He has also a very personal inventive- 
ness and imagination, which give the two 
panels on the left a hypnotic strangeness and 
immediacy. His sympathetic awkwardness in 
constructing the human body can also be seen 
in the naked figure of St. Vincent in another 
picture, 

One compelling reason for visiting this exhi- 
bition is the Monstrance of Belém, made in 
1506 by the goldsmith, Gil Vicente, for apart 
from the exciting intricacy of its structure, this 
masterpiece contains figures of the apostle and 
of God the Father, the Dove of the Holy 
Spirit and creatures from the animal creation, 
all of them fashioned from enamel as well as 
gold and made with an elegant tenderness not 
to be found anywhere else in these galleries. 
This work, in fact, crosses the very real frontier 
which divides works of figurative art from 
works of craft, a frontier which some writers 
have tried to deny or conceal, There is also 


delightful craftsmanship and fantasy in 

of the Indo-Portuguese examples to which one 
of the rooms is devoted, and particularly jp 
the works made in China and Japan for Portu- 
guese clients. Here the country’s extraordinary 
achievements in exploration and trade have 
found a most delightful artistic fulfilment, 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Theatre 


THE QUEEN AND THE REBELS. By Ugo Betti, 
(Haymarket.) THE CLASSICAL THEATRE 
OF CHINA, (Palace.) 





LET me get the praise over with. This is one of 
the most exciting plays to have been performed 
in London (or anywhere else for that matter) 
in recent years. Betti specialised in this kind 
of political melodrama, and his humanity and 
psychological insight combine with his rigor. 
ous sense of justice to make his recapitulation 
of the known themes of ends and means 
memorable. The plot of The Queen and the 
Rebels is fundamentally simple. A queen who 
has escaped the fate of her family at the hands 
of revolutionaries is being sought by them and 
in particular by a commissar whose devotion 
to his cause is exempt from the petty tyrannies 
of his subordinates. The queen is terrified. She 
is afraid of being tortured and, in fact, com- 
mits suicide after an attempt by a prostitute to 
help her escape has failed. Whereupon the 
prostitute is taken for the queen by the com- 
missar, and accepts the role with a nobility the 
real queen had long lost in the welter of some 
Ekaterinburg. The commissar tries to make her 
tell the names of her friends, threatens to have 
the queen’s small son (who has been brought 
up as a peasant in a mountain village) taken 
out and shot, and eventually does execute the 
woman he believes to be the queen, holding his 
hands over the small boy’s ears so that he shall 
not hear the volley. 

This I take to be a play about the quality of 
royalty, which is a human attribute or, rather, 
a certain manner of possessing human attri- 
butes. Betti asserts the existence of this quality. 
If the queen cannot overcome her fear of tor- 
ture, the prostitute can and the dignity of 
humanity is saved by that possibility. If the 
prostitute is to be queen, the queen's son is to 
be a peasant, and this reversal shows how the 
concept of human nobility is dissociated from 
heredity and other social factors. It is the 
opportunity that makes the aristocrat. Humat- 
ists must believe that, and the gradual trans- 
formation of the prostitute as she reaches the 
height of her situation is a most moving testi- 
mony to the power of the unitary being we call 
man. For the motivation is plain. It is the 
situation that transforms her, and pique at a 
lover’s desertion plays no part in the meta- 
morphosis, Irene Worth brings to this part 
immense power and conviction. It gives her 
the chance of a great performance and she 
takes it superbly. Here, too, apparently, it is 
opportunity that counts. 

The commissar also is presented in terms of 
nobility—as a man not quite Satanic but whose 
grandeur is shot through with the nihilism that 
is common to many of Betti’s characters and 
whose driving power is a devouring desire for 
justice here and now on earth among men. 
How well he understood it. and which of us 
has not at one time or another experienced that 
black rage and willed to make a tabula rasa of 
the civilisation we live in? The strange com- 
fort that comes from the breakdown of 2 
society, the hatred of mere patching, the relief 
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** You wouldn’t think I was a customer of the Westminster 
Bank, would you? I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de- 
tails. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket 
money and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly 
decent about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank 
sometimes, in fact we're pretty friendly really. He seems to 
take an interest in me, if you know what I mean—makes 
a fellow feel sort of The Trustee Department’s Services are fully 
comfortable . . .”? described in a booklet called ‘The Westminster 
Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available free 
of charge at any branch of the Bank. 
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of stripping the foundations bare and the dig- 
nity that old institutions have only at the 
moment of their death—these feelings Betti 
comprehended, and to them he has given ex- 
pression in the fine rhetoric of the commissar’s 
long speech. Leo McKern begins quietly in this 
part, but develops it until his every word is a 
blow. His way of speaking his lines gives 
meaning to the term ‘authority,’ which is rarely 
met with on our stage. This is how the part 
should be acted, and in Mr. McKern I foresee 
many creations of this kind. 

Indeed, this whole production does credit to 
everyone concerned—also incidentally to the 
Third Programme of the BBC, which, I gather, 
commissioned Henry Reed’s translation of the 
play, thereby making its playing in this country 
possible. For anyone who does not scorn 
rhetoric and is not too fine to be interested in 
humanity this will be an experience not easily 
forgotten. It is a moral play in the true sense 
of the word, and there must be something 
exemplary in Argia’s defiance of death. ‘Le 
dernier acte est sanglant, quelque belle que soit 
la comédie en tout le reste. On jette de la terre 
sur la téte, et en voila pour jamais.’ This defeat, 
Ugo Betti tells us, we avert by no inward belief 
but in ourselves, and by no outward show but 
by a style in living. When the drama is played 
out, there is still left a man alone upon a stage. 


* 


Pleasure of a different kind is given by the 
Chinese Classical Theatre. Here we are to 
appreciate the astonishing virtuosity of mime, 
acrobatics and dancing. An actor mimes the 
Monkey King and he is a monkey, walks like 
one, scratches like one. A boatman is deemed 
to be quanting his skiff up-river, and the river 
seems to be there. Among so many items I can 
only single out one or two, but the battle of 
the monkeys and the gods was an astonishing 
piece of spectacular staging and the fight be- 
tween two men supposed to be in the dark (on 
a brightly lighted stage) was the funniest thing 
since the early Chaplin. Let us hope we see the 
Chinese Classical Theatre again, and that, one 
day, they will give us a complete play. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Cinema 


To CatcH A Tuer. (Odeon.}——Tue GLaAss 
Siipper. (Empire.) —— BLack TUESDAY. 
(London Pavilion.) 


To Catch a Thief, Alfred Hitchcock’s new film, 
shown to the Queen last Monday, is not by 
any means worthy of the high honour accorded 
it. A comedy-thriller based on a novel by David 
Dodge, it is only passably amusing and never 
thrilling. Certainly its dialogue, at times, is 
crisp in a corny sort of way, and its visual 
humour, on occasions, bears the inimitable 
hallmark of its maker; but taken by and large 
it is a terribly haphazard affair, a sort of 
charade acted by experts in which both the 
players and the audience, in a polite party 
spirit, cheerfully flounder. The setting is the 
South of France, the matter a series of jewel 
thefts of which Cary Grant, a retired burglar, 
is falsely accused. Grace Kelly and Jessie 
Royce Landis—the latter is delightful—provide 
the inevitable Texan oil queens dripping with 
diamonds; John Williams is a Lloyd’s insur- 
ance broker;” Brigitte Auber a pert French 
adolescent. Across their paths herrings, crim- 
son to the gills, are strewn in redolent heaps, 
and indeed for the first twenty minutes of the 
film the camera spends its time netting dozens 
of suspicious-looking characters whom it 
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eventually throws back as being too small. The 
plot remains from first to last extremely con- 
fused, a perplexity of police and criminals, of 
pursued and pursuing. Neither are the charac- 
terisations at all clear, Miss Kelly’s personality 
in particular undergoing a series of esoteric 
changes which are hard to follow. The photo- 
graphy is poor, and altogether it seems that 
Mr. Hitchcock has become overconfident, 
casually slapping together his sequences like 
roughly cut sandwiches in the hope that the 
filling will prove distracting. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this is the best film on the current 
market, or that anybody should have thought 
it was in the royal class. But then, of course, 
we are sticklers for tradition, and it has never 
been de rigueur to show a good film at a 
Command Performance. 


* 


The Glass Slipper is simply Cinderella; or at 
least not simply, for it boasts of two ballets by 
Roland Petit and has a slightly sophisticated 
air; the stary, too, has been leisurely tampered 
with. All the same, it is charming, the spell it 
casts being almost wholly due to the wizardry 
of its protagonist, Leslie Caron. She is surely 
quite the most attractive actress of the gamine 
school, with her indiarubber face which now 
resembles Judy Garland, now Audrey Hep- 
burn, and sometimes even Micky Rooney. 
With her French accent, her delightful dancing 
and that touch of pathos which is her most 
endearing quality, she brings to this picture a 
lovely radiance. Michael Wilding makes a per- 
sonable prince, and the fairy godmother, meta- 
morphosed into a dotty old lady who lives in 
a wood, is amusingly played by Estelle Win- 
wood. This character has strayed out of Alice 
in Wonderland and comments on life with a 
White Rabbit logic couched in non sequiturs. 
She is very funny. Directed by Charles Walters, 
the film is pretty, tuneful and thoroughly 
pleasant. 

* 

Starring Edward G. Robinson, Black Tues- 
day is an intensely bad gangster film. It con- 
cerns the escape from the death cell of a killer- 
racketeer and it has evidently been given a very 
bumpy time by some uncredited authority 
which has seen fit to fade out shots when 
people are still speaking and jerk them about 
with the cutting scissors. The brothers Lumiére 
would not have been proud of this film. It has 
nothing whatsoever to recommend it. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television 


Pernaps I hit upon a very atypical selection 
of programmes both sound and TV during the 
past few days and the impressions gathered 
from them may not be a very reliable indicator; 
but the suspicion grows that, by and large (use- 
ful phrase, that), ITV tries—perhaps not al- 
ways successfully—to treat the customer all 
the time as an adult. Or at least that was the 
way it worked out with most of what I saw; 
and by contrast some of the ideas released 
and the verbiage in which they were clothed, 
on BBC programmes, suggested that the elder 
partner’s affairs are run (again, by and large) 
by people who believe in keeping everything 
as far removed from reality as possible. It’s as 
much a matter of atmosphere, suggestion, im- 
plication, as of the actual content, either verbal 
or visual, of the programmes. In the immortal 
phrase: ‘It’s not what they say, but the way 
they say it.’ It may well be that the basic differ- 
ence between the two sets of programmes is 
simply that the BBC sincerely believes that if 


we don’t all live in and conform to the estab. 
lished conventions of South Kensington—we 

we all want to; whereas ITV is Willing to 
assume it can find interested viewers among 
people of a thousand differemt social gradings, 


Mainly for Women (BBC) is the archetype 
of the programme which chatters away end. 
lessly about the trivia which are assumed to 
occupy the exclusive attention of the females 
in the ‘middle-middle’ and ‘upper-middle’ jp. 
come groups. If one didn’t read that different 
names write, produce and appear in these 
visions of a world that exists only in the 
imagination of a certain type of lady novelist, 
one would swear that every programme is a 
concoction of the same team of writers and 
actors. The operative adjective is ‘wonderful’ 
(cakes, cooking, a dress, our holidays, etc,); 
if it’s anything to do with food or drink, ‘the 
men just love it’: and the justification for the 
activity being discussed—whether bringing up 
triplets or bicycling to Bulgaria—is ‘it’s rather 
fun.’ It might be rather fun if someone at 
BBC planning HQ were to find out what other 
kinds of female listeners and viewers existed— 
and catered accordingly. 

A good programme on ITV continued the 
investigation of ‘The Peaceful Atom,’ radio- 
active isotopes were lured out of the scientists’ 
keeping and entertainingly and instructively 
made to reveal themselves and show their 
paces. The questions were simple and obvious, 
and.the answers equally so..On another even- 
ing ITV showed an interview (Visitor of the 
Day) with a gentleman (white) from Africa 
who had some pointed and passionate remarks 
to make about the Central African Federation; 
what he said (and how he said it), unrehearsed 
and unbriefed, got across as much as has been 
said on acres of newsprint recently on this 
future political surprise-packet. ITV was quick 
off the mark in dealing with the Princess 
Margaret news item on Monday, the whole 
treatment of this subject suggesting that there 
is a broader-minded attitude than the ‘official’ 
one, and that it could be expressed without 
vulgarity or insipidity. 

Again on ITV Michael Dyne’s adaptation of 
Henry James’s A Garden in the Sea (October 
27) got marvellously close to the spirit of The 
Aspern Papers; despite its restricted sets and 
some rather careless acting at times, it made 
into an acceptable TV drama, with Margaret 
Halstan and Rosalie Crutchley as the two 
Bordereau females splendidly realised. But of 
course it raised again the whole question of the 
permissible style and content of the ‘pure’ TV 
play—which isn’t going to emerge for a long 
time yet, either on BBC or ITV, unless play- 
wrights can concoct their works in closest col- 
laboration with studio producers. 

A. V. COTON 


The Spectator 


NOVEMBER 6, 1830 


Lord Grey, in adverting to Parliamentary re- 
form on Tuesday, said the people had no 
abstract right to a share in the management of 
the state; and that, in consequence, if a limita- 
tion of the franchise were better than an exten- 
sion, the proper reform would be its limitation. 
The question of abstract right may perhaps be 
safely left among those which the Millennium 
will solve. The right of one class to legislate, 
and of another to vote for legislators, rest on 
pretty nearly the same grounds. If the people 
cannot claim on principle a right to make 
members of Parliament, as little, we believe, 
can members not chosen by the people claim a 
right to make laws. 
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The valley of a thousand hills 
inland from Durban is one of 
Natal’s most majestic spectacles. 









That's what they'll be saying In 
South Africa today, tomorrow and 
every day—at least the visitors will. 
South Africans are used to sun- 
shine. Itis a part of their daily life. 





Why not join them for a spell in this lovely country? The 
mode of life, the comfort, the food is pretty much the 
same as at home. The contrast is in the new unusual 
things you can do and see —the exciting game reserves, 
the mines, the fashionable coast resorts: the amazing 
scenery and a host of other enthralling pursuits. 


A visit to South Africa is more than a holiday —it’s an 
unforgettable experience. 


Write to this office for free and friendly advice about holidays 
In South Africa, or consult your travel agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: Grosvenor 6235. 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 17 




















Ph.D. on an 
Imperial “Good 





Companion’ 


That typewriter was his father’s present to him when he 
took his scholarship to Cambridge. Now, if the thought 
in his Thesis is as good as the typing, he'll get his 
Fellowship. That will give him an income and a house, 
and he has a girl already. Soa wedding depends on what 
he’s doing now, Hush! Man at work, 

It’s a friendly machine, the Imperial 
‘Good Companion’. So easy for beginners: three fingers, 
four fingers or touch-typing. You can learn it all from the book 
of words that comes with the carrying case that comes with the 
machine — three models, from £25, tax free — any Imperial 


agent or dealer will show you all three, 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. LEICESTER AND HULS 





BOOKS 


The Scholar as Critic 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 
Ts generation of scholars and teachers which included 





Saintsbury, Bradley, Raleigh and W. P. Ker is unlikely 

to draw any cheers from the modern-minded. They were 
unfortunate in finishing their careers at a time when Mr. Eliot 
seemed to be revolutionising our attitudes to the literature of 
the past, and their own attitude to: modernity tended to the 
hostile or contemptuous. With Ker this took the form of, 
among other things, defending his college rooms against the 
onslaught of electric light and ignoring the newly installed 
bathroom on his staircase in favour of his own primeval tub. 
As a writer, being less trenchant than Saintsbury, less organised 
(even though less wicked) than Bradley, less vivacious than 
Raleigh, he now looks uninviting and positively unhelpful. His 
ambit is the dustier shelves of the university library, and the 
student who mournfully flicks a Ker volume from its resting- 
place beside Skeat and Sweet probably has a tutor nearing 
retiring-age, or else thinks that Leavis is a well-nourished 
Canadian who periodically presents supposed discoveries on 
the telly, or else has an essay on Beowulf to write and finds that 
the Tolkien is out. In the last case he is unlikely to be aware 
that Ker will guide him better than Tolkien, nor will he readily 
see that Ker, by virtue of the very fact that he was an old- 
fashioned scholar, still has a good deal to teach him in certain 
special fields. 

One’s first impulse, then, is to be quite glad to find a volume 
of unpublished Ker lectures* coming out, especially after 
working it out that this year is the centenary of the old fellow’s 
birth, a fact which his present editors are oddly reluctant to 
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divulge. Those who feel a slight quickening of interest at the 
term Modern Literature, as opposed, say, to Late Early Middle 
English Literature, will admittedly be downcast to discover 
that the course offered extends from Hudibras Butler to Keats 
with Trollope thrown in at the end for fanatics of the contem. 
porary. But that’s no more than fair play in a world where 
Skelton started Modern English, and there can be few OUP 
fans who buy for railway reading, guided only by the outside 
of the jacket. The book in fact is taken for the most part from 
transcripts of lectures delivered by Ker as Professor of English 
at University College, London, a post he held from 1889 to 
1922, the year before his death. The lectures themselves date 
from the period 1911-1917, and although Ker had Clearly 
intended, we are told, to revise the transcripts for publication, 
he never got round to it. It is at least possible that he thought 
the material unworthy of such attention, but quite apart from 
that the service to be rendered to anybody by raking out a dead 
man’s files deserves questioning. Even the publication of Jean 
Santeuil may appear to some an act of dubious piety, and to 
perform the same exhumatory office upon a lecturer (who may 
have just as strong reasons as the novelist for avoiding print 
before he is ready) is less justifiable as a sop to inquisitiveness, 
To be uncharitable, the issue of this volume looks less like a 
memorial than a piece of irresponsible academic book-making. 
And it costs much too much. 

Ker’s faults as a critic—which are typically those of the 
academic, and not only the old-style sort either, or there would 
be no point in rehearsing them—are here thrown into uncom- 
fortable relief. To begin with, there is the tendency to use 
learning as a means of wriggling away from the issue, to liken 
Burns to Boethius or suggest a difference between Jane Austen 
and Ben Jonson. Then there is the practice of using literature 
as a jumping-off ground into something else. With Ker this 
something else is commonly the writer’s mind, with contem- 
porary academics it may be the history of ideas or some 
religiose conception of moral health. And then there is the 
habitual dodging of the hard question, the complacent uttering 
of what might be called the how-do-you-mean reagent, where- 
by ‘the art of the ode’ and so-and-so’s ‘classical strain’ and the 
‘natural growth’ of Elizabethan drama are left echoing in the 
void—although it would be hard to demonstrate how much 
better off we are today with ‘objective correlative’ or “dissocia- 
tion of sensibility,’ sonorous as these are. Ker had little verbal 
dexterity: his resources when menaced with the obligation of 
textual comment were either to quote fifty or sixty lines or to 
observe that great poems are miraculous. ‘ 

Dr. B. Ifor Evans records an occasion when Ker, addressing 
a student society on the Victorian age and expected to give 
Faith and Doubt a good going-over, talked instead about how 
the appearance of books had changed with the perfection of 
modern techniques of photogravure. The joke was on the 
students all right, but that kind of joke, in various forms, has 
been played on them too often and too long. It could be argued 
in Ker’s favour here that these lectures were surely delivered 
to large and perhaps semi-public audiences and, in the mode 
followed at our older universities, only loosely geared to any 
syllabus. He could have been but rarely confronted with the 
wondering frown, the mute appeal for explanation, the naive 
but discomforting query that conceivably help to keep the 
provincial lecturer to his muttons. (But, you know, they 
usually keep on happily taking notes just when they ought to 
be wondering and appealing and querying.) Anyway, the cit- 
cumstances of these lectures of Ker’s may well have something 
to do with their circumambulatory approach, their biographi- 
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cal chit-chat, their sometimes intolerable going-on-ness, above 
all their neglect of a chief task of the lecturer, the careful and 
connected illumination of the obvious, which is not at all the 
same thing as the platitude-game, the deep-love-of-nature, 
finest-elegy-in-our-language stuff. One is saved from any feel- 
ing of comfortable superiority to Ker by the consciousness that 
that particular game is still far from being played out. 

It was unlikely from the start that forty-year-old lectures, 
delivered by a man then aged about sixty, should séem much 
better than tame and evasive to a generation nourished on the 
ideal of close reading. What is really remarkable is how much 
of Ker’s criticism, considered as such, has escaped being turned 
into shuffling or rigmarole by the passage of time. Even at his 
most irrelevant he never betrays literature by forcing it into a 
closed system, by herding it behind the barriers of symbolism 
or polysemy. He provides a reminder, too, that textual analysis 
can only give the reader one set of results, and that generalisa- 
tion, however sweeping, is useful if it is also verifiable. His 
lecture on Crabbe, for instance, rises above the ordinary read- 
able level with its reference, unargued as it is, to the ‘cheerful- 
ness’ with which that poet recounted what is conventionally 
harrowing. Buried in an incoherent account of Jane Austen 
are two very penetrating remarks: one of them, about her use 
of progressive disillusion, shows up for a moment in an other- 
wise meaningless peroration, the other notes her selection of 
incidents that will establish difference and likeness among her 
characters, then gets thrown aside in favour of a mouth-filler 
about the spirit of the age. 

The best lecture, however, is an almost purely informative 
one about William Gilpin, a travel-writer of the later eighteenth 
century, who was addicted to observations relative to pic- 
turesque beauty. Though not directly critical, this can be criti- 
cally used, for it indicates how the nature poetry of that period 
was read and so helps us to read it ourselves. It was indeed in 
the compiling, selecting and ordering of information, in 
scholarship, that Ker made his great contribution to English 
studies. His work Epic and Romance, on the narrative poetry 
of the Middle Ages, is still standard after nearly half a century, 
or at least ought to be at a time when poor old Beowulf has 
found his critics to be more potent monsters than Grendel or 
his dam. One can only find it regrettable that like so many of 
his colleagues, past and present, a man like Ker was lured out 
of the field he had mastered and into what is for the most part 
pseudo-criticism. That entity needs no scholarly accretion. 


Historiography 
MAN ON His Past. By Herbert Butterfield. (C.U.P., 22s. 6d.) 


ACTIVITIES emerge naively, like games that children invent for 
themselves. Each appears, first, as a direction of interest pursued 
without premonition of what it will lead to. How should our 
ancient ancestor have known what (as it has turned out) it is to 
be an historian? And yet it was he who, in turning his attention 
to the past, set our feet on the road which has led to what we now 
recognise as ‘historical inquiry.’ For, from a direction of interest 
pursued pertinaciously there has sprung an activity specified by a 
‘practice’; and a participant has come to be recognised not by his 
achievements but by his disposition to observe the manners of the 
‘practice’: an historian is a man who thinks ‘historically.’ 

The long process in which an interest in the past became speci- 
fied as ‘historical inquiry’ has, it seems, thrown up two kinds of 
historian. First, the scholar who, like Maitland, seems to be very 
little reflective about the activity he is engaged in, but whose 
historical ‘manners’ are so perfect that he can appear as the 
image of what (for the moment) it is to be an historian And. 
secondly, the scholar, like Ranke or Acton, who not only engages 
in the ‘practice’ as it has come to be, but is aware also of the 
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history of its emergence and of the temporary character of its 
present condition; in short, the reflective historian who under- 
stands himself to be engaged in an historical inquiry and at the 
same time to be determining the nature of historical inquiry. 

Professor Butterfield is concerned with the impact of the second 
of these types upon the study of the past. In this book he travels 
over a passage in the emergence of current historical ‘practice’ and 
reflects upon the utility to the historian of a knowledge of the 
history of historiography. In an earlier work, The Englishman and 
his History, he considered some episodes in the earlier history of 
English historiography; here his theme is the manner in which the 
activity of being an historian came to be understood by the great 
school of German historians. This is a supremely important 
chapter in the history of historiography because it concerns the 
emergence not only of the critical techniques and practices which 
constitute current historical inquiry, but also the current con- 
ceptual framework of historical writing. 

It has long been recognised that the activity of being an historian 
suffered a great transformation in the early nineteenth century; 
and this revolution is usually connected with the names of Niebuhr 
and Ranke. But, without denying their pre-eminence, Professor 
Butterfield is concerned, first, to disclose their antecedents in this 
matter, whom he finds at work in the University of Géttingen in 
the decades around 1760. Here is the spring of the intellectual 
movement which generated modern historical practice. It was 
among these, often obscure, eighteenth-century historians, who 
had felt the touch of both rationalism and romanticism, that the 
current conceptual problems of historical writing first came to the 
surface. 

After, in this manner, pushing the origins of modern historio- 
graphy back into the eighteenth century, Professor Butterfield 
turns to consider the later development of the activity of being 
an historian. And this resolves itself, chiefly, into a study of the 
impact of Ranke and Acton upon historiography. Many of the 
problems which these two writers reflected upon had already been 
opened up by their predecessors—the problems of periodisation; 
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problems raised by the current general concepts of historical 
writing: ‘Europe,’ ‘Western Europe,’ ‘civilisation,’ ‘society,’ efc.; 
and problems which sprang from the notion of ‘general’ or ‘uni- 
versal’ history. But in every case they transformed what they had 
inherited. Moreover, they had new situations to meet; not least 
the problems generated by the partial opening of official archives 
in the nineteenth century. It is a fascinating story, which Professor 
Butterfield not only traces in the writings of Ranke and the note- 
books of Acton but also illustrates in two detailed studies—on the 
historiography of the origins of the Seven Years War and of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

But, in addition to this examination of the development of 
historical writing in recent times, Professor Butterfield is concerned 
to elucidate the character of a genuine history of historiography. 
This branch of historical study, like others, has its own history. 
It began with ‘chroniclers—scholars who merely enumerate and 
describe the work of successive historical writers—and it is only 





now beginning to be transformed into a genuine history of an, 


activity. And with this transformation its utility to the historian 
begins to be discernible, namely, its power to make him aware and 
critical of the intellectual fashions which are liable to affect his 
work, and to show him that to be an historian is to think in a 
certain manner. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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THe FORESEEABLE Future. By Sir George Thomson. (C.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) 

ScreNTiISis’ books for a general public commonly fall into various 
faulis. Sometimes they show an Oppenheimerish moral arrogance, 
cr set their reputations riding some eccentric hobbyhorse. More 
often they fail in communication, being written down to a rather 
childish level, or contorted with unnecessary esoterica, or plain 
dull. But when one of them hits the right level, as Sir George 
Thomson's does, how refreshing it is (more so, in fact, than most 
of the works of the ‘humanists’ whose schism from the scientists 
Sir George so rightly deplores). Shameless good sense appears 
throughout. We read, for instance, that ‘it is not good for a man 
to spend too long being educated,’ or, on atomic weapons, ‘actual 
destruction in wars bears little relation to the destructiveness of 
the weapons used.” 
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The author’s subject is a typically sensible and modest one, 
The future that is ‘foreseeable’ is quite simply one which depends 
upon the further development of techniques which are already 
known. As Sir George concedes, in practice revolutionary dis. 
coveries, as formidable as those with which he and his father 
were associated, are almost bound to be made, and the future 
will really be entirely different and technically far more advanced 
But by sticking to what can be predicted on a basis so conserva. 
tive as to be practically backpedalling, he makes his anticipations 
even more striking. 

It is in shrewdness and boldness, in the solid basing in signifi. 
cant detail of the surprising but unhesitatingly reached conclusion, 
that Sir George excels. An illustration of his method is his sug. 
gestion of the future type of architecture, based on the fact that 
research into the molecular arrangement of metals indicates that 
it may be possible to make them up to a hundred times stronger, 
but not to make them much stiffer. Thus in a future building 
the members in tension will be stronger, but members in com. 
pression will not be—the opposite of the principle on which 
Gothic architecture, with stone as its material, developed. 

The technical developments that he foresees so matter-of- 
factly are indeed, in their broad outlines, mainly ones which we 
are accustomed to imagine. The interplanetary rocket comes as 
the climax of transport development (though the author seems 
a trifle pessimistic in his mass-ratio estimates). For the rest we 
have energy sources (nuclear fusion and solar power), materials, 
communications (the limitations imposed by information theory), 
food (chlorella, synthetics, etc.), and some applications of biology. 
A final chapter on ‘Thought’ is less satisfactory, largely owing to 
the pre-scientific and unco-ordinated state of present knowledge, 
which does not give the author scope for the sort of analyses he 
performs in other spheres. 

Dominating everything (and particularly the food and energy 
problems) is the problem of population. For, as the author 
demonstrates, over a quite short periad historically speaking, 
any significant rate of increase in the population must overtake 
the food supply, ‘even if man could live on air and sea-water,’ 
Hence ‘it would be worth while for the rest of the world to devote 
a large proportion of its scientific and technical effort to the prob- 
lem [of feeding India] if there is reasonable hope that birth- 
control can become effective in a generation or two. If not, it 
might be better to let the crash come soon on the grounds that 
the larger the population, the worse the catastrophe will be.’ This 
is putting it bluntly indeed. But it is, surely, the sort of problem 
that needs to be so stated. 

The ‘humanist’ reader will object that the book seems to be 
almost entirely on the future of technology. True; and the reason, 
as the author points out, is that sound predictions can only be 
based on scientific principles, while sociology and psychology are 
at best ‘half-sciences.” But nor should the humanist overdo his 
own blindness to either the human effects or the intrinsic interest 


of technological change, so effectively presented here. 
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would be by now almost an imposition), but to the drawings, 
thirty-two of them excellently reproduced in colour. No artist 
offers an easier subject for a book, for his extensive correspondence 
can provide an easy, readable and illuminating commentary upon 
the pictures. Mr. Cooper has attached large quotations to a 
sequence of drawings skilfully chosen to illustrate the painter’s 


development, but his personal comments are not very searching. 


The interest in Toulouse-Lautrec has yet to be exploited as 
thoroughly as might have been expected and the volume in the 
same series also devoted to drawings and sketches is even more 
useful. The introduction and notes by Hanspeter Landolt are both 
good examples of these difficult forms and seldom fall into either 
platitudinous generalisation or irrelevance. There is indeed no 
element in the complexity of the painter’s career, the world in 
which he involved himself and his subtle attitude towards it, his 
behaviour and psychology, his exceptional facility as a draughts- 
man, his connections with the art which was to follow, which he 
does not usefully and intelligently consider. 

The two books on sculpture, however, are even more desirable and 
timely, though both have their shortcomings. The recent acquisition 
of two of Renoir’s bronzes by the Tate Gallery has reminded many 
people of that interesting aspect of his work, interesting apart 
from their splendid merits, because contrary to twentieth-century 
prejudices they depended so much upon the work of another man. 
Through Vollard’s encouragement, a young student of Maillol, 
Richard Guino, lent his hands and his sculptural experience to the 
painter who was attracted to this other medium but who was 
stricken with paralysis. The works which came from this collabora- 
tion were adapted from the artist’s paintings, and the greatest 
tribute that could be paid to Guino’s skill and sympathy is to say 
that in every important sense they express in three dimensions 
Renoir’s own sympathies and formal mastery. It is difficult to tell 
how good were the photographs from which the half-tone blocks 
have been made. for neither the blocks nor the printing is satis- 
factory. Also the book has betn presented in a crudely elaborate 
way and M. Haesaerts’s decent but unremarkable text has not 
always been well translated. The Austrian artist Wotruba, now 
forty-eight, is a sculptor of exceptional power and seriousness, but 
again the reproductions do not do his work justice. His simple 
figures, which mix and form the associations of monoliths with the 
movements and gestures of the human body more eloquently than 
Moore has linked human and landscape structures, require a 
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photographic treatment which is both precise and suggestive 
Again the photographs may have achieved this, but if so their 
quality has been obscured by a particularly woolly photograyupe 
The text, by the novelist Canetti, is sympathetic both to the form 
and to the associations of the work, but the book does lack g 
groundwork of solid information. BASIL TAYLOR 


One Man, One Book? 


ISLE OF CLOVES. By F. D. Ommanney. (Longmans, 18s.) 

THE WEsT IN MY Eyes. A domestic circumnavigation. By Annie 
van der Wiele. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 18s.) 

No Parabise. A chronicle of the Merchant Navy. By Robin King 
(Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) 


WE LIvE IN SINGAPORE. By Donald Moore. (Hodder and Stough. 
ton, 16s.) 


ONE Man’s JourNeEY. By Leonard Cottrell. (Robert Hale, 16s.) 


ALL these five authors have a sense of mission; they are per- 
suasive; they want us to see a point of view; they are (even if 
unconsciously) propagandists. Should we not apply the primary 
test of all—that of sheer readability? Three of the five satisfy 
the ancient cliché that everyone has at least one book in him, 
which presupposes readability. In each case they have written 
the book on a given situation, or set of facts, because each was 
the person on the spot observing the facts and reacting to the 
situation. 

Dr. Ommanney is of the category of science-specialists who 
know how to keep science in perspective with the rest of life; also 
he can write. This story of Zanzibar tells why he was there, what 
he did, who he met, what he discovered by talking, observing, 
walking about with eyes, ears and nerves ready to react. He brings 
Zanzibar, past and present, historical, geographical and cultural, 
to sharp life. Next to going there, the best way to taste the island 
of cloves is to experience it through this book. 

Mrs. van der Wiele is not likely to make another journey 
round the world lasting two years; but she has written the perfect 
‘one woman, one book’ account. Her husband, a friend and a 
dog made up her foursome; they had built a big, comfortable 
ketch and planned everything as far as possible. The book's 
merit lies in her continuous enchantment with the domesticity, 
the day-to-dayness of sailing, observing, cooking, resting, by a 
time-table—yet being prepared for oddities, for disruptions, for 
setbacks. She tells enough about triumphs of navigation and 
errors of seamanship, but she never fails to tell what they ate 
and drank, where they bought it, which friends they met, and 
how she enjoyed the glorious freemasonry of small-boat sailors 
everywhere. 

Mr. King’s story is in every way a sharp contrast. At first | 
thought it was worked up to make a sensational scoop for a cheap 
newspaper. He tells of several voyages as a steward on big 
passenger liners, and once the story gets moving one finds enough 
circumstantial truth, enough cross-reference to others’ (and one’s 
own) experience of big ships, to be able to accept his tale. This 
inside story of the dirt, thiéving, violence, drinking and fighting 
all makes sense when you know the background; it also makes 
a morbid comment on the methods of organising and running 
the catering department of a big ship. I confess | had not known 
there were quite so many alcoholics, cosh-boys and sex perverts 
on Britain’s proud-ocean liners. 

Mr. Moore, a Singapore businessman, has no violent political 
belief; he isn’t a rabid reactionary, nor is,he a burbling Blimp. 
In this detailed diary of half a year’s talk, meetings, journeys in 
and about Malaya, he makes a passionate case for something to 
be done about the present state of affairs there. His facts on 
finance, building, industry, population-rise, seem indisputable. He 
probably hopes that somebody in Whitehall will wake up to the 
urgent problem of Malaya. 

Mr. Cottrell tells of a recent mission to Egypt and the Near 
East, where he went to report on the working of various UN 
missions. He sees overtyorked but courageous doctors and 
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administrators struggling, with not quite sufficient funds and 
supplies, against a setting of Asiatic poverty and lethargy. He 
takes a quick look at ancient cities and ruins, and catches up on 
current political attitudes of Jews, Arabs, Syrians and Egyptians 
But always there is a sense of restlessness: the pill of frustration, 
which he says is concealed ‘under the sugar coating of swift and 
easy transport,’ is already working as he dashes from depot to 
car, from hotel to aircraft, from hospital to ancient ruin. 

The five all pass the test of readability; yet there is a signifi- 
cance in the fact that the more memorable description, the more 
moving account of person, place or custom, comes in the two 
books written out of full absorption in the subject—and written 
with obvious leisure and equally obvious desire to communicate. 
Is it necessary to say which are these two authors? 

A. V. COTON 


New Novels 


Aspects OF Love. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 

Tue VISITANTS. By Ernest Frost. (Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 

WomEN Die Twice. By Paule Lafeuille. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 

Tue LADY IN THE TOWER. By John Symonds. (Chapman and Hall, 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue PRIMROSE Patu. By Peter Forster. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 


Aspects of Love, Mr. Garnett’s revealingly self-conscious title for 
his first novel in twenty years, might be a sort of generic label for 
most of the week’s novels. For as if wary of love as a topic—plain- 
sailing love, at least, love as the solid, central ingredient of the 
love-story, like the flour in a cake—novelists now pad round it, 
prodding, analytical, recondite. Mr. Garnett’s kind of analysis 
(‘I always thought your love for Jenny was a sublimation of your 
desire for revenge on George and of your passion for Rose,’ etc.) 
seems a little bald and dated, but there are subtler methods of 
being subtle, and this week we meet a number. 

Aspects of Love is disappointing. Mr. Garnett’s main gift is for 
matter-of-fact farfetchedness, for a nice mixture of fantasy with 
accurate and mundane detail; but the world of Lady into Fox or 
A Man in the Zoo seems gone for ever, and here we have an 
attempt at realism from a man whose idea of what actually goes 
on in the world has always seemed a bit hazy. There is a certain 
decorative charm about his scenes and characters, but no human 
warmth; across a confusing number of years that would bring us, 
if I have counted rightly, well into the nineteen-sixties, his people 
set and change partners with an important precision that makes 
them appear both trivial and absurd. The book’s flavour is odd: 
a mixture of worldliness and naiveté and the pedantic, almost 
scholarly reverence for the enjoyment of the senses that has made 
bores of so many emancipated Englishmen. Well, Alexis and Rose 
are lovers, but Rose marries Uncle George, a poet; and they have 
a daughter called Jenny, who from the age of ten is passionately 
in love with Alexis. Then at Uncle George’s funeral (a splendid 
occasion, a Pagnol film seen through Bloomsbury spectacles: Miss 
Stella Gibbons, please parody) Alexis meets and falls in love with 
Giulietta, Uncle George's mistress: which settles everything. 
‘There is something very extraordinary about our situation,’ says 
Giulietta, unwarily letting Mr. Garnett’s cat out of the bag, 
‘because we provide each other with the only solution to an impos- 
sible situation.’ And the moral of all that seems to be: much 
falling in and out of love doesn’t necessarily make a love-story. 

What cools the passions in Aspects of Love, for all the wine and 
sunshine, is the rigid, repressive, and quite unlifelike self-centred- 
ness of all the characters. Mr. Frost’s people in The Visitants are 
real enough, so that, though he lacks Mr. Garnett’s decorative 
talent, he is able, with a minimum of passionate preamble, to 
create an atmosphere in which love is credible and important. 
Again there is an elderly man, just Uncle George’s age, a painter 
this time, but again much devoted to the memory of an earlier 
wife, again meeting and marrying a young girl. Good upper- 
middlebrow, with much accurate social observation, a splendid 
comical clergyman, and a wry, unexpected ending 
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Only a woman, I would suggest, can possibly be expected to 
judge Women Die Twice as a human document. And ‘document’ 
it really is, being more a case-history than a novel, a passionate 
and quite privately feminine attempt to generalise about the 
nature of love in women: powerful, ingenuous, and quite out- 
standingly silly. ‘Nowadays,’ says the author’s preface, ‘when 
women are disillusioned and desperate, they no longer take refuge 
in a convent. Instead, they go to a nightclub, and drug themselves 
with luxury—or vice. Only the most fortunate achieve the one 
consolation that is left to them, the oldest one of all, maternity.’ 
If this means there are fewer nurseries than nightclubs in the 
world, it seems statistically a bit unsound; but Mlle Lafeuille’s 
mind runs on nightclubs, and other urban but not necessarily 
universal commodities. Her approach, as the preface shows, is 
hysterical, her centre of gravity Paris, her experience (I should 
imagine) narrow. But there are some excellent things in the book: 
the girl’s awakening into love, her sense of recognition, of ‘I have 
been here before,’ the curious foreknowledge of the early stages 
of love, the first unfolding of sensation. What is absurd is the 
air of infallibility, of smug possession of all the facts; of having, 
with a quotation from Sappho and a few large statements like 
‘There’s the mind, the soul if you prefer, and there’s the body. 
They're terribly distinct,’ said the last word on women, men, sex, 
love, and the nature of the universe; and the adolescent belief, 
angrily propounded, that illusion is somehow less ‘real’ than 
disillusion. Mlle Lafeuille can clearly write; she bristles with mis- 
directed talent and energy: which is enough at this stage, for I 
suspect she is also young, or, if she isn’t, she ought to be. 

The Lady in the Tower is a good antidote to the vapours, being 
slender and eerie as an elegant ghost, and that rare thing, a 
fictional oddity. Mr. Symonds has a delicate, tripping, nervous 
style well suited to his improbable tale of love among forged 
miniatures and auction rooms, antique shops and Victorian bric-a- 
brac; and this is his first novel. It has charm, taste, wit, and a 
genuine, though not quite organised, feeling for nonsense, an 
unusual sympathy for the sly and the grotesque. Miniature 
emotions, little spurts of pity, anger, generosity, fear, Mr. Symonds 
can manage beautifully; but the large and simple, and the large 
simple actions they involve, set him shuddering. He should stick 
to his admirable phantoms. 

There are no ghosts in The Primrose Path, and love appears 
more by default, by loneliness and longing, than by its actual 
presence. This first novel has me interested and puzzled more 
than the rest of the week's more competent fiction put together. 
For it has quite extraordinary promise and a social sense, a 
breadth of exuberant observation that makes the blurb-writer’s 
oblique reference to Balzac sound not entirely absurd. Mr. 
Forster’s aim is to portray contemporary life, to show it as full, 
rich and pitiable; and, taking the decline of a very ordinary young 
man from insurance broker's office in the City to a Burgess-like 
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The Story-Teller 


In this, his second novel to have been translated 
into English, he has mixed the delicate sentiment 
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grimmer element and more than a touch of mystery. 
It is an ingeniously constructed and amusing story 
concerning, in part, the difficulties of a black 
market publisher living in Vichy France during 1945. 
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bolt with Communist secrets, he does manage 
to give a very fair sprawling picture of seedy- 
fashionable London life at present; of the sort 
of. discontent and hope and morality that 
actuates a young man like Edward Primrose: 
bowler-hatted on weekdays, duffle-coated on 
Sundays, in pub or cheap nightclub every even- 
ing, at once searching and disenchanted, shop- 
soiled and ignorant. All this—except the end- 
ing, which is false and muddled—is very good. 
But then there is the style, the mechanics of 
writing. How anyone with Mr. Forster’s re- 
spectable literary antecedents can write so 
appallingly has me fascinated. Mediocrely 
good prose is so common today that thunder- 
ingly. bad is at least a change. Mr. Forster’s 
people ‘do a show,’ ‘lather themselves into a 
frenzy,’ ‘screw up their eyes in a curious man- 
ner that seemed to betoken particular recogni- 
tion of all and sundry.’ On the one page he says 
(of débutantes): ‘In them the ancient ideal of 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness had 
been transmuted to High Life, Liberty’s and 
the pursuit of Guardsmen,’ and (of a gay 
young man): ‘No good man in the typist’s 
exercise ever came to the aid of a party more 
assiduously than Roger’: enough to send al- 
most pleasurable shudders down a jaded 
reyiewer’s spine, The effect is appalling but 
not unattractive, and a feeling remains that 
somehow, in spite of it, Mr. Forster will write 
wéll. Because, unlike so many, he has some- 
thing to say. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


A READER’s GuipE To T. S. Ettot. By George 
Williamson. (Thames and Hudson, 15s.) 
Tuis book, though barbarously written, is 
useful and deserves to be often consulted. Mr. 
Williamson, who gives his book the sub-title, 
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‘A poem-by-poem analysis,’ tells us with 
commendable honesty that if he doesn’t give 
the answers it is because he doesn’t know 
them: ‘I shall try neither to fake my aware- 
ness nor to evade elementary questions; if | 
seem to avoid difficulties, it may be presumed 
that I do not understand.’ Certainly a poem- 
by-poem approach does mean that the critic 
cannot skate gracefully round ‘aspects of’ his 
poet; a bull-at-a-gate spirit is often the best, 
and this book has it admirably. There are, 
however, faults which might have been set 
right had the publishers asked Mr. Williamson 
to revise his book, in the light. of recent Eliot 
criticism, rather than simply reprinting the 
American edition. There is not nearly enough 
about the later poems; Mr. Williamson is more 
at home with the earlier ones, and The Waste 
Land is given thirty-nine pages as against only 
thirty for all the Four Quartets put together 
And was it quite right to ignore the plays so 
resolutely—even the ones that were written 
concurrently with some of the poems dis- 
cussed? If the reason for this is that Mr. 
Williamson feels the plays to belong to a lower 
sphere than the poems, one is inclined to agree, 
but this should not put them outside the field 
of reference. 

FELIX HOLT 


PANZER BATTLES, 1939-1945, By Major-General 
F. W. von Mellenthin. (Cassell, 36s.) 
Tuis is a study of the use of armour in the 
Second World War. The author was a cavalry- 
man and a trained officer of the German 
General Staff. He took part in many of the 
battles of which he writes, and his personal 
knowledge gives warmth to the narrative and 


relieves the book of any tedium which the - 


prosaic title might imply. 

The organisation, tactics and leadership of 
the armoured forces of the belligerents are 
examined with the pleasing impartiality of a 
competent soldier, who looks to history for 
lessons, but believes that nations should pre- 
pare thvir forces for crises of the future, not for 
wars of the past. His favourite themes are the 
use of armour in heavy concentrations, the co- 
operation of all arms, and the tactical use of 
aircraft, ‘the dreaded fighter-bombers which 
dominated the battlefields in the west.’ The 
British come in for their proper share of criti- 
cism on all counts, but the comments are fair 
and based on sound reasoning. On the German 
side, von Mellenthin recognises that Rommel, 
for whom he had great admiration, was not 
wholly good all the time, and that Hitler was 
a bad strategist more often than not. 

Nearly half the book deals with the opera- 
tions in Russia, and there is an informative 
chapter on the Red Army, bringing out the 
psychology of the soldier and the callous way 
he was handled. It is also interesting to note the 
effect on those operations of the invasion of 
Sicily, which was, of course, the real opening 
of the ‘second front’ in Europe, Normandy 
being the third. 

It is a pity that the Ministry of Defence does 
not bestow Christmas presents, as this useful 
book should have a place in every unit library 
of the Army and the RAF; and it should not. be 
tucked away on the top shelf either. 

GEORGE DAVY 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION. By Arthur Swinson. 
(Black, 16s.) 

WRITING FOR TELEVISION. By Sir Basil Bartlett. 
(Allen and Unwin, 9s. 6d.) 

IT must be unusual for two books with iden- 

tical titles to appear on the same publication 


date. In this case there need have been no 
confusion; Sir Basil Bartlett's book is mig 
titled. It opens with the pronouncement that 
‘Basically, television is a by-product of the 
Theatre’—at first sight a ludicrous misconcep- 
tion, calculated to dispatch his book Straight. 
way to the dustbin. But it turns out that kejs 
not writing about TV in general; he is éop. 
cerned only with TV plays. Why this is’ hot 
stated in the title is obscure; plays, after all, 
represent only a small fraction of the Ty 
writer’s field. Mr. Swinson’s book is of much 
more general interest. He deals not only with 
plays, but with features, talks and documen. 
taries; most of what he has to say is helpful, 
IVOR BRIEN 


[HE THIRD Service. By Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert. (Thames and Hudson, 21s.) 


THIs is a most uneven work. It is intended both 
as an unofficial history of the RAF and asa 
study of inter-Service jealousies. The result is 
not very satisfactory, for as a history it suffers 
from sketchiness, and as a study of political 
intrigue it is spoiled by emotional prejudice, 
And neither aim is helped by a style of writ- 
ing highly reminiscent of a school magazine; 
‘So the administrative machine creaked and 
groaned and its slaves winced under the fear of 
the Treasury lash.’ 

Although, undoubtedly, the inter-war years 
of the RAF were not easy ones (some of T. E. 
Lawrence’s letters reveal this admirably). Sir 
Philip is too partisan to evaluate the scene 
dispassionately, He displays far too often a 
general’s affable contempt for politicians and 
for Fleet Street. He sees an admiral lurking in 
every hangar. 

Most of his book can have little interest out- 
side staff colleges. In his final pages, however, 
when he turns to today’s problems, what he 
says is of more general concern. He is hotly 
critical of our present air defences: ‘Today, 
ten years after the war, the Royal Air Force is 
largely unbalanced and in the main equipped 
with obsolete aircraft.’ He suggests the only 
sound scheme of defence against atomic attack 
is a drastic redistribution of the civilian popu- 
ation ‘throughout the Commonwealth. Con- 
ferences do not please him: ‘To attempt to 
neutralise atomic attack by political methods 
does not seem a satisfactory solution.’ Though 
few would want to see Britain disarmed, fewer 
can want to see her future given over to the 
hands of professional soldiers. 

DAVID STONE 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF ELIZABETHAN 
Comepy. By M. C. Bradbrook. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s.) 

Miss BRADBROOK is an engaging writer who, 

without popularising, can address a_ public 

much wider than that of the English Literature 

Schools. Her subject is fresh, for there has 

been a great deal of detailed research on the 

Elizabethan theatre since the last full-scale 

treatment of comedy. The argument of her 

book is firm, though the rapid alternation of 
popular and learned themes and treatments 
might make for confusion. At the same time, 
she does not oversimplify the tangled develop- 
ments of the sixty years that separate the 
popular drama of the Sixties from the over- 
ripe masques and romantic comedies of Jonson 
and Fletcher. Miss Bradbrook never forgets, 
either, that the plays she so ably analyses were 
designed for the stage and not for the study. 

J. M. COHEN 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOVIS LIMITED 








ANOTHER YEAR OF STEADY 
PROGRESS 





THE fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Hovis Limited was held on October 28 in Lon- 
don, Mr. J. F. Morton (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Accounts, which are the subject of 
detailed comment in the Directors’ Report, 
reveal the satisfactory result of another year 
of steady and purposeful progress. 

Despite the diminution which occurred for 
a time in the consumption of home-milled 
flour our trade in Hovis and other flours pro- 
duced was not only maintained but showed 
an increase and I am glad to report that this 
satisfactory trend continues. It is evident that 
a steadily increasing number of people regard 
Hovis as their regular daily bread rather than 
a loaf to be purchased occasionally, a most 
encouraging sign. 

Your Company has continued its policy of 
extensive advertising and very many apprecia- 
tive expressions have been received from 
shareholders and the public in general on the 
pleasing and interesting nature of the adver- 
tisements. At the same time every endeavour 
is made to assist the baker to produce a loaf 
of the highest quality by the technical and 
practical assistance given by our demonstra- 
tors, by exhibitions, competitions and by many 
other means. 

It is my duty, I feel, to set before you my 
views relative to the supply of wheat, that all- 
important raw material of the flour milling 
industry. 

The present International Wheat Agreement 
is due to expire next year and I understand 
that the question of its renewal is to be dis- 
cussed within the next few months. No doubt 
this country, as the world’s biggest importer 
of wheat, will be pressed to rejoin, but I feel 
that it would be against the interests, not only 
of bread consumers but of this country as a 
whole, to resume membership. My earnest 
hope is that our Government will uphold their 
action in withdrawing from the present agree- 
ment and preserve freedom for the future. 

The businesses conducted by our subsidiary 
companies continue to give us cause for satis- 
faction and, in particular, that of Locomotors 
Limited has made most promising progress. 
As regards our interests overseas it is hoped 
that negotiations now proceeding will, in time 
to come, result in satisfactory dollar earnings 
accruing to the parent Company. 

In expressing appreciation of the work of 
employees throughout the Organization I wish 
to add how proud we are of our record of 
excellent relations between employers and em- 
ployees, which we have done our best to foster, 
and to which our employees, by their unfailing 
loyalty and zeal, have contributed in consider- 
able measure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Tue greediness of birds often threatens to be 
their undoing, and gulls in particular are prone 
to gorging themselves whenever they get the 
chance. At the weekend I watched a gull walk- 
ing on ground where someone had thrown the 
entrails of a fowl or some small animal. The 
gull quickly discovered the feast and gobbled 
down the first instalment just as a frisky small 
dog discovered the gull and reced towards it. 
Desperately the gull gulped down more of the 
intestine, and the dog, which seemed to have 
been about to press home its attack, veered 
at the last minute. The gull flapped its wings 
but was compelled to continue feeding, and 
again gulped and swallowed frantically. The 
dog barked and darted in once more. The gull 
tried to rise, and at the last minute, when the 
dog was almost upon it, the long meal came 
to an end and the bird flew off. 


LAWN ENTHUSIASTS 


Until a short time ago I admired a fine lawn. 
The owner of this particular bit of turf, when 
he was no longer able to tend it because of 
ill-health, had it taken up and concrete put in 
its place. It was a shock to see this happen, 
but the owner of the lawn probably preferred 
to have no lawn at all rather than watch it 
go to ruin. Lawn enthusiasts are men apart. 
They really love the cultivation of grass, and 
groom it with the devotion that other men 
reserve for horses or dogs. Providing a lawn 
is well drained and the grass is fine and hard- 
wearing, diligent lawn-care produces turf that 
is a sheer delight. How many gardeners have 
the patience that it takes to make a first-class 
lawn? Very few, I am afraid, and certainly 
I am not among the few, for I skimp the work; 
but I must confess I envy the results the 
enthusiast obtains. 


CATCHING A RAT 


Most wild creatures move, along set lines, 
frequenting the same track, and rats have 
their runs as those who are troubled with them 
know. When I discovered a large rat crossing 
my garden on its way to a hen-run, it was 
impossible to use a trap; and since the rat was 
apparently well-fed, poison seemed equally 
out of the question. I thought about this for 
some time, and then memory took me back 
to a day when I stood by a cottage garden in 
a remote part of Scotland and was startled by 
a commotion which turned out to be the 
straightening of a hazel rod to which was 
attached, by means of a snare, a large, grey 
rat. It took me some time to make the bow 
and snare, and more than a week to get the 
setting right, for I found it hard to judge the 
height at which a rat carries its head, and the 
rat brushed my noose aside. A rabbit can be 
caught at a height of a fraction over three 
inches —the thickness of four fingers. At 
length I got my snare set as it should have 
been in the first place, and the rat was caught. 
The thing that surprised me was that the grey 
one continued to use his track while I experi- 
mented to capture him. A rabbit would not 
have done this, but a rat is used to the scent 
of the human hand, and, indeed, he associates 
it with rich living. 


GOOSEBERRY CUTTINGS 


Gooseberries can be propagated quite easily 
if one has enough room for cuttings. All but 
the top three buds should be removed from 





shoots of the year about ten or twelve inches 
in length. The cuttings should be set 
than half their length in good soil ang 
firm. When they have established the 
they can be transplanted at the end of the fol. 
lowing season. The bush is shaped when the 
cutting is put in its final situation at the ey 








of the second year. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No, 22, I. NEUMANN (ISRAEL) 
BLACK, 13 men, WHITE to Play and 
mate in 2 move: 





“ - 2 solution next Week, 
am 1 A | This problem took 
il 2 first prize in British 


2 Chess Federation’; 
1954/5 2-move com. 
posing tourney, 
j | Solution to ta 
. week's problem by 
? = Loyd: Q-R}| 
threat Q-K 1, 1... 
K-Q 7, K 7, BT: 
2 R-Kt 2, fe 
K-K 5; 2 Q-Q 4. Christened ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ by Loyd, this is a typical example of 
his ingenious, amusing style of composition—ip 
his own line he has never been surpassed as a 
problemist. 


pe 
i 











WHITE, 7 men, 


FASHION IN CHESS 

Chess is as subject to changes in fashion a 
women’s clothes. Just as the waist line goes up 
and down and the female figure suffers a number 
of other arbitrary changes of apparent shape, so 
do the variations of the French Defence rise and 
fall in popularity and there is a sudden craz 
for keeping back your centre and developing on 
the flanks (a kind of tight-laced hour-glas 
fashion). 

But rather less superficial comparisons than 
this can be made: there is, in fact, an interesting 
parallel between the more fundamental! ideas in 
chess and those in art. It may be a little far. 
fetched to compare the ‘naturalistic’ style of 
chess of the Morphy, Anderssen and earlier 
periods with naturalistic painting, and the ‘dull’ 
more highly technical close play of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century with 
impressionists and post-impressionists, but | am 
quite sure there was a real connection between 
developments in the Twenties in chess and 
corresponding events in painting. In the 1920s 
the chess hyper-modern school led by Breyer, 
Réti and Tartakower was created and defied all 
the classical tenets of development and occupa 
tion of the centre—and by a series of brilliant 
victories, culminating in Réti’s win against the 
reigning champion, Capablanca, in New York 
1924 (the latter’s first loss for eight year’ 
proved there was at least some truth in their 
theories: this is surely an exact parallel to cubism 
and the other non-representational schools of 
painting of the same time—and much the same 
kind of thing was said about both by adherents 
and opponents. Moreover, the fate of th 
movements was the same: after much initial 
opposition the ideas and techniques of the chess 
rebels were absorbed, and used as part but nol 
the whole of the armoury of the chess master, 
so that what was revolutionary in Réti’s day is 
a commonplace now—just as every modem 
poster makes use of ideas and techniques of the 
rebels in art. Chess players—through what they 
can see in their own game—should, of all people, 
be wary of the ‘it’s all nonsense’ argument against 
modern music and painting: because it 
proved not to be nonsense in hess. 
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THE HONEST 


CHANCELLOR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ir Mr. Butler comes to grief with labour 
over his autumn Budget it will be because 
he has been too honest as a Chancellor. 
He has always made it clear that the prob- 
lems of the British economy demanded a 
dual policy of incentive and restraint, and 
in so doing he has always laid himself open 
to the taunt from the Opposition that the 
incentives were for the business man and the 
restraints for the workers. By taking six- 
pence off the income tax in April he gave 
what he honestly believed to be an incen- 
tive to increase production for the largest 
number of people. Dearer money and 
tighter credit imposed the general restraint 
on the business world. The forecasts on 
which he based this dual policy have been 
proved entirely correct. Industrial produc- 
tion did increase—by 54 per cent.—as he 
anticipated, while the increase in personal 
spending actually slowed down. There is 
nothing deceitful about accurate fore- 
casting. What went wrong were the re- 
straints. The credit squeeze was slow to 
operate because the banks were unwilling 
to hurt their best customers. Dearer money 
did not immediately restrict investment 
because the investment boom had gathered 
too great a momentum. New factories had 
to be completed; orders for new machine 
tools had to be delivered. Indeed, it was 
the investment boom which caused the 
over-strain—the shortage of labour and of 
steel—and because it could not be halted 
quickly enough by monetary measures, the 
Chancellor was obliged to have recourse 
to direct action: cutting down the coun- 
cil building programme by 40,000 houses, 
postponing capital expenditures of the 
nationalised industries where possible, and 
asking the local authorities to restrict their 
capital expenditures outside housing to the 
level of 1954-55. All these things he could 
have done, of course, without an autumn 
Budget but, being an honest Chancellor, he 
felt that a Budget statement was required 
to impress public opinion with the ur- 
gency of restraint. His appeal was re- 
inforced with a moderate increase in the 
purchase taxes and in the distributed 
profits tax. It may have been bad politics 
but it was not unsound economics to take 
away some of the money resources in the 
hands of consumers to ease the strain on 
physical resources caused by the invest- 
ment boom. 
> * o 


The TUC accuses the Chancellor of dis- 
criminating against ‘social expenditure’ 
and relying too heavily on a cut in local 
authority housing to reduce investment 
demand. But faced with a balance of pay- 
ments problem, it is certainly more realis- 
tic to cut investment in housing rather 
than industrial investment designed to in- 
crease output and lower costs. As the 
Chancellor made no cuts in the expendi- 
ture devoted to slum clearance, hospitals 
and the new towns, whose subsidies he 
actually increased, he cannot fairly be ac- 
cused of discriminating against ‘social 
expenditure.” The Opposition is naturally 
indignant when the Chancellor refuses to 
control investment in the private sector and 
Singles out the local authorities, whose 
capital expenditures account for about one- 


quarter of the total national investment. 
Personally I wish he would assume more 
direct control of private investment than 
is possible through dear money, the bank 
credit squeeze and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee—if he reimposed building licences, 
as Mr. Harold Wilson urges, he would run 
into less trouble—but Mr. Butler is a Con- 
servative who does not believe in controls. 
Being a man of principles, he therefore 
acts in accord with his principles. But he 
has still left the local authorities in a privi- 
leged position in the matter of borrowing 
rates. If they cannot raise money in the 
capital or the mortgage market, they can 
still get financed by the Public Works Loan 
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Board, who will charge them not the rates 
appropriate to Government credit but ‘to 
the credit of local authorities of good 
standing in the market.’ Thus, spendthrift 
or needy councils will be able to borrow 
from the PWLB at the rates appropriate 
for, say, prosperous Birmingham. This is 
surely discriminating in favour of social 
expenditure. So far this year council bor- 
rowings from the PWLB have amounted 
to £223 million — £83 million more than 
last year—and as this involves the Gov- 
ernment in borrowing on Treasury Bills, it 
has been neutralising the squeeze on the 
liquid assets of the banking system. It was 
therefore necessary to reduce PWLB loans. 
One finds an honest reason for every one 
of Mr. Butler’s proposals in this pedestrian 
autumn Budget. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER their initial rise, marking their sense 
of relief that the interim Budget was not 
worse but better than expected, the stock 
markets have been quieter and lower. At 
the start of the new account on Wednesday 
some improvement in equities was seen. As 
it is impossible to say at this stage whether 
the Chancellor’s disinflation policies will or 
will not create a recession in the trades 
which are worst hit, I think it is wise for 
the investor to proceed cautiously and buy 
only after setbacks. The possibility of 
labour trouble is also a depressing influence. 
Nor must we forget the credit squeeze, the 
effects of which, as Mr. Butler warned the 
House of Commons on Monday, will in- 
crease in severity in the coming months. I 
am not, therefore, convinced that the 
market has yet fully discounted the ‘Butler 
recession. The only part of the Budget 
which is creating no uncertainty is the in- 
crease in the distributed profits tax. It is 
too small in itself to jeopardise the dividends 
of the ‘blue chip’ companies or influence 
dividend policy. As if to emphasise this 
point the Government-controlled BRITISH 
PETROLEUM Came out with a bumper interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. tax free (against an 
equivalent | per cent. previously) two days 
after the Budget speech. This suggests a dis- 
tribution of at least 15 per cent. net in re- 
spect of the current year. This would allow a 
yield of 44 per cent. gross at the present 
price of 114s. 6d., but it may well be too 
conservative an estimate. If it were not for 
the threat of war which overhangs the 
Middle East at the moment British 
Petroleum would command a price 20s. or 
more above the present market. 
* * * 


In selecting equity shares for purchase 
today it would be well to avoid the building 
and other trades which have been marked 
out by Mr. Butler for retrenchment and I 
would also fight shy of the motor industry 
until the effects of higher purchase tax on 
home trade can be gauged. Two industries 
which are outside the possible Butler reces- 
sion are steel and shipbuilding. To take the 
latter first. Investors will have noticed the 
revival in shipbuilding orders in British 
yards which began towards the end of 1954 
and has gathered momentum in the first 
three quarters of this year. In the twelve 
months to September, 1955, 1,718,000 tons 
of new orders have been booked as against 


only 458,000 tons in the previous twelve 
months. In the last three months the spurt 
was due mainly to tanker orders placed by 
the large oil companies and the P and O 
group. British Petroleum has placed con- 
tracts for seventeen ships or 630,000 tons, 
which will go to swell the next quarter’s 
returns. At the present rate of output British 
yards have three years’ work on hand. 
SWAN HUNTER, which gave a 100 per cent. 
scrip bonus in 1954, is the leader in the ship- 
building share market. At 54s. 6d. the shares 
would yield 4.35 per cent. on an equivalent 
12 per cent. dividend (five times covered), 
but as the interim dividend (3 per cent.) was 
increased, I am looking for 15 per cent. for 
the year and a yield of nearly 54 per cent. 
As a large proportion of the company’s 
work is for oil tankers, prospects are good 
for at least the next two years. 
7 * . 


The devaluation of the Argentine peso 
and the freeing of the exchange are of 
particular importance for FORESTAL LAND. 
Foreseeing the difficulties in Argentina this 
company had started a new quebracho 
(tanning extract) business in South Africa. 
Other subsidiaries are being developed in 
Kenya and Rhodesia. Difficulties had been 
encountered and the earnings from the 
South African business dropped from 32 
per cent. to 20 per cent. in 1954, in spite of 
which dividends were maintained at 12 per 
cent. on the capital increased by a 20 per 
cent. bonus in the previous year. The 
blocked profits from the Argentine sub- 
sidiary in 1954 amounted to £933,700 or 
19.7 per cent. on the parent capital, and the 
blocked dividend payable to the parent 
company was £354,600 or 74 per cent. This 
is in addition to the 20 per cent. earned and 
12 per cent. paid by the South African 
business. According to the new Argentine 
currency decree, profits accruing to foreign 
capital after June, 1955, can be remitted free 
and protits blocked up to that date will be 
progressively released by quotas as circum- 
stances permit. So Forestal Land have four 
and a half years’ dividends from its Argen- 
tine business which wiil now gradually be 
remitted. The tanning extract business is not 
what it was, but Forestal Land shares have 
been undervalued and deserved their 
improvement on the Argentine prospect. At 
30s. 6d. they still give the very satisfactory 
yield of 7.8 per cent. 





SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 296 
Report by Richard Usborne 
Competitors were asked to assume that Burgess and Maclean were setting the written 
examination in the English language to the passing-out class of Soviet spies, destined to 
go to England, disguised as English, to mix with the natives. The usual prize was offered 
for up to ten good, really stiff questions to test the students’ understanding of English 
language and customs. 


QUESTIONS much set: pronunciation of 
drought, draught, rough, etc.: elucidation 
of rhyming slang, cricket terms, Debrett 
protocol, the Establishment, U- and non-U 
language. One or two pleasant rubrics: 
‘Candidates should write in das kapitals,’ 
‘Confess if self-help has been exercised 
from comrades’ (Michael Hall). “Candidates 
may use aide-mémoire, manuscripts or dic- 
tionaries, provided they are successfully 
concealed from the invigilators’ (C. J. R. 
Baron). And an occasional good question 
unlikely to be set by these examiners: e.g., 
‘Express suitable ignorance of coliectivism, 
Siberia, Maclean / Burgess’ (David Law). ‘A 
penny for the guy. A burgess of no mean 
city. Do you Maclean your teeth?—What 
light do the above throw on English be- 
haviour? (Findlay P. Murdoch). Of T. E. 


Caton’s ten questions in the use of the Eng- 
lish language, I can only answer one myself 


without books. A real stinker of a paper, but 
not a prize-winner because it was language 
only, not customs. Good sets from Thomas 
Swift, Barbara Smoker. R. Kennard Davis, 
D. L. L. Clarke, Peter Boydell. Some ques- 
tions from here and there: 
Distinguish between: tourists. 


foreigners, 


overseas visitors STANLEY JAMIESON.) 

What organisations are responsible for road 
deviations in England MICHAEL HALL.) 

Compose a hundred remarks about the 
weather {ANGELA I 

The following expressions might be heard in 
Lambeth Walk: ‘I nv old dutch,’ ‘flicks,’ 
‘a bit of skirt, ‘lo Give the appropriate 
synonyms for use Lambet Palace.— 





(S. G. E, LYTHE.) 

Write a letter to 7 7 
security checks on university scien 
ing for the Government Th ¥ 

True or false? An Eton crop is 


denouncing 
tists work- 
PETERSON.) 
i Whip used 


by aristocratic youths in 
workers.—({D. R. PEDDY.) 

Define and distinguish between the Estab- 
lishment and the Upper Classes; The Cocktail 
Party/Intimacy at 8.30; athe fourth of 
June/the fourth of July: amorality/a platonic 
friendship / The Pajama Game.—(H. HERTFORD.) 

Write a precise definition of : a public school, 
a private hotel, a free house.—(DAVID LAW.) 

Distinguish between Scotch mist and Celtic 
twilight.—(R. HARLAND.) 

Decode: B/S Bach. mod. man. tl. use k. 
& b. ch. chw. 2 gns.—( VERA TELFER.) 

How would you file: A petition, a security 
document, a prison-window bar?—(R. JAMES.) 

Draw all possible distinctions between: 
(a) Caroline, Lady Snooks; (b) Lady (Caroline) 
Snooks; (c) Lady Caroline Snooks. 

You have applied for an appointment with 
the British Cultural Institute and you learn 
unofficially that you are judged as an excellent 
candidate but the wrong type. Explain briefly 
this apparent contradiction.—(xIco.) 

The Jeader of H.M. Opposition in Parlia- 
ment draws a salary of £2,000 from the‘State. 
Discuss the implications of this very English 
arrangement.—{(C. B. RAMAGE.) 


First prize (£3) goes to the combined 
offering of Charlotte Lythe and Una 
Stephenson (aged fourteen apiece, they say). 
£1 each to J. Samson and N. Hodgson. 
Here are excerpts from the winners: 

PRIZES 
(CHARLOTTE LYTHE AND UNA STEPHENSON) * 


oppressing the 


(1) Give the typical English opinion of 
(a) the licensing laws; (b) girls; (c) the 
Government. 

(2) Aiter rifling a Foreign Office safe you are 
arrested for parking your car without lights, 
What action would you take? 

(3) How would you pass yourself off as a 
member of the IRA? 

(4) What guise would you adopt as (a) a 
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Glasgow docker; (b) a Cabinet Min 


the First Sea Lord; (d) a Teddy boy? 
(5) Show a complete understandin 
following: the works of Big Ben, MIS 


(6) What views would you expect an 
don to express about: ITA? Gilbert Hardines 
(7) You meet an associate posing ag q ; 


Suggest suitable conversation. 
(J. SAMSON) 


(1) Films of top-secret documents 


to you in error. Develop. 


(2) What disguise would you adopt to: gain 
admittance to the House of Commons? 


(3) How would you travel from Londop tp 


Moscow without trace? 


(4) Where is Karl Marx buried? How 
you get there from (a) Bermondsey; (b 


fair? 


(5) Give three 


(N. HODGSON) 


(1) Distinguish between a PM and an Mp 
BO and OBE, NBG an 


e.c. and C. of E.., 
m.p.g., VC and w.c. 


(2) “Trespassers will be prosecuted.’ Giy 
other examples of notices universally ignored 
(3) Write a letter to the Spectator deploring 
criticism of Foreign Office officlals who ar 


not allowed to reply. 


(4) As an alternative to the above questions 


summarise the English Betting Laws. 


[PS.—I am posting all the entries to th 


Russian Embassy.] 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 29 


Set by Edward Blishen 


An actor's purgatory was recently defined 
as ‘playing in Little Lord Fauntleroy @ 
matinees, and Pinero’s Sweet Lavender a 
night.’ A prize of £5 (which may be divided) 
is offered for the neatest and wittiest defini- 
tions of purgatory for any three of th 
following : a poet, a civil servant, a school 
teacher, a housewife, a TV celebrity; a 
Cabinet Minister, a university don, a film 
actress and a psychiatrist. Limit (if needed) 


seventy-five words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 299,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 
must be received by November 15. Results 


in the Spectator of November 25. 


meanings of the wor 
‘Establishment.’ Do you know any others? 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 859 


ACROSS . 


os 


4 Norse god takes the finest outsize — 
suitable for a hot climate! (8 

10 It seems to imply a reduction in the 
Navy Estimates (4 
He opens Moby Dick (7) 


wn 


FA) 


Paired in spectacles ¢ never alone by 1 Investor loses his head and embezzles 
the sea (6) (9) 

Would it pass for a gunner? (7) 

The clock-watcher’s eye, dramatically 
described (10). 

Should one be too fly to enter this 
parlour? (6-3) 





DOWN 

















6 ‘Stl ‘ i ense’ (J 
Oi Cte Babies ens a a | left an in the sense’ (Jonson) 
(4-6 
. fy it Paha at ; 7 Wherein one might expect to get 
33 Does the head here a oe browned off (7). 
(4) 8 Philosopher's truncated farewell (5). 
‘iae « efiry 
15 Parry L 9 Party at the Stock Exchange (4). 
17 Salute to the k bv nstead) 14 Why did the buglers quarrel at the 
(/) card-table? (10) 
19 It pens many t 7 16 Seat’s mine, though broken (9). 
1 Maria became Mrs. R y h (7). 18 Who makes them? Is tt dependants? 
(9) 
23 To boast of o1 wardr 4 
ak oO a al f : 20 The bird takes a long time to get here 
Co cs ) ‘ a { (7 
‘i - : 22 American kind of guy in the Services 
p4 OL { 7 
28 His was i y 23 Was the Armada washed up in them? 
29 is so br (5) 
30 No do u , n Cairo. sir 25 One of the chosen race (4). 
isolated tt 26 When Juliet promised to come (4). 
Two prizes will be award copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a buok token tor one guinea. They wi e awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opeved alter noon on November 15 and addressed: Crossword No, 859, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chamber Twentieth Century Dictionars 





New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





Solution on November 18 


The winners of Crossword No 





Solution to No. 857 on page # 


857 are: Mrs. Fenwick-Owen, Clas 
Hali, Alford, Lines, and Mr, Georrrey BATEMAN, 33 Marsham Cout, 
Westminster, London, SW1 
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advertisements must be 
s. per line. Line averages 
Minimum 2 lines. Box 
extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


Classified 

paid. 3 
34 letters. 
Numbers Is. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT) 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appili- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 

ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY = requires 
male Organiser aged 25-40. Sincere interest 
in cause first ess¢ ntial. Must be able to drive, 
to organise and to speak, Prospects negli- 
gible Please give full details in first letter 

Box 2029 

BBC requires Senior Programme Assistant 
Light Music Programmes (Sound), Music 
Division, Duties: supervising and advising 
on detailed construction of all light music 
programmes as planned and building a sec- 
tion of Qualifications wide 
professional organising ability 
and capacity to present best light music as 
entertainment programmes Salary £1,220 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by 5 annual increments to £1,600 p.a 
maximum. Requests ’ application forms 


programme 
experiem 


‘enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference “1343 Spt.’) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within 5 days 

CITY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAINING 
COLLEGE. Principal: Miss D,. Dymond 
O.B.E., M.A. Required in January, 1956, a 


man or woman LECTURER in HISTORY 
Candidates should possess high academic 
qualifications and good teaching expevience, 
and should be capable of organising a Third 
Year Course in History for men and women 





students. Salary in accordance with the 
Training College scale. Application forms 
and particulars obtainable from the Regis- 


trar, College of Technology, Portsmouth 
E. G. BARNARD, Chief Education Officer. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 857 
ACROSS 1 Schemer. 45 Off-hand. 9 
Arden. 10 Botany Bay. 1! Proofs. 12 Lines 
man. 14 Dukes, 15 Interknit, 18 Sundowner 
20 Prang. 22 Sluggard 24 Dulcet 26 


Univalent. 27 Inigo. 28 Abigail. 29 Therese. 


DOWN.—1 Stampedes 2 Haddock. 3 
Manifesto. 4 Robe. 5 Outfitters. 6 Fence 
7 Albumen. 8 Doyen, 13 Dinner-bell, 16 
Rapturise. 17 Tight-rope, 19 Nautili, 21 
Archive. 22 Sousa. 23 Guava, 25 Stet. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 
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SPECTATOR INDEX 





The full alphabetical index of 
contents and contributors to 
Volume 194 of the Spectator 
(January - June, 1955) is now 
available. Orders, accom- 
panied by a remittance for 
2s. 8d. per copy, should be 
sent to 


THe SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GoweR STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.1 














MARKET RESEARCH, A large West End 
Advertising Agency is looking for an Honours 
Graduate (male) in Economics and Statistics 
to join its Market Research Department 
Applicants should have some previous practi- 
cal experience in this field, while wider exper- 
ience in the world of commerce will be an 
advantage. The position calls for initiative 
and personality, carries a good salary, is pen- 
sionable and offers opportunities for the 
future.—Apply with full details to Box No. 
2030 

NATIONAL TUBLISHING HOUSE re-| 
quires journalist experienced in TV features 
and TV news reporting.—Write with ful! de- 
tails to Box 2054. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED PERIODICAL re- 
quires woman assistant in advertisement de- 
partment, Typing essential, shorthand and 
experience in a similar capacity an advan- 
tage.—Write Box 1502 

THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE COURTS. 
THE PROBATION SERVICE. Training is 
provided for men and women over 21 years 
of age. Candidates under 30 who do not 
Possess a university diploma in social studies 
or its equivalent will normally be required 
to undertake a University Course as part of 
their training, Candidates over 30 who have 
had practical experience in social work can 
be accepted for shorter training lasting about} 
a year, Particulars of salaries payable during 
training and forms of application may be had 
from the Secretary, Probation Advisory and 





Training Board, Home Office, Whitehall, 
S.W.1. This advertisement should be men- 
tioned 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
vited for entry of boys in September, 1956, 
to Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts. The 
object of the College is to prepare boys for 
entry to the Royal Military Academy Sand- 
hurst, with a view to their eventual com 
missionirg as Regular officers in the technical 
corps of the Army. The age at time of entry 
into the College will be between 15} and 16} 
years (approximately). Tuition and board wil! 
be free but the cost of other general main- 
tenance will be borne by parents according 
to their net income, Closing date for appli- 
cations is 10th January, 1956. Prospectus and 
application forms can be obtained from the 
War Office MP.6(b)/155, London, S.W.1 


Applications are in- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
GENTLEMAN, exp'd 


Finding Authors, Spacesellg, sks. work. 
2041. 


MSS/Proof Rdg., 
Box 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: Great Public 
Meeting, Central Hall, Westminster, Thurs- 
day, November 10th, 7.30 p.m. Speakers 
Frank Byers, Canon L. John Collins, Gerald 
Gardiner, Q.C., Gilbert Harding, Christopher 
Hollis, H. Montgomery Hyde, M.P., Cdr. Sir 
Stephen Kingz-Hall, Frank Owen, R 
Paget, O.C.. M.P., Lord Packenham, J. B 
Priestley, Chairman: Victor Gollancz. Pheno- 
menal demand : Write now for tickets (6d 
to National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, 14 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. A few free seats at the door 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA. 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Félix Pareja, 
on ‘Asin Palacios ye el arabismo espafiol’ 
yn Friday, lith November at 6 p.m 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 
W.1. FRENCH XIX and 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
BRONZES., Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
The HENRY MOORE, MERLYN EVANS 
and DENIS MATHEWS. Exhibitions 10 
5.30. Sats, 10-1, 


LONDON GROUP MEMBERS (EXHIBI- 
TION), 10th Nov.-9th Dec. this year at 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, adjoin- 
ing Aldgate East Underground Station 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays : 2 to 6 
p.m, Closed Mondays. Admission free. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St.. 
W.1, New Acquisitions—French Masters of 
the 19th and 20th century BONNARD, 
COROT, DELACROIX MATISSE, 
RENOIR, VAN GOGH, etc. Opens 9 Nov 
Daily 10-5, Sat, 10-12 


MICROCOSM— The World in Miniature by 
Alan Smith An Exhibition for the toy 
loving connoisseur at Primavera, 149 Sloane 
St.. S.W.1. Nov. 8-21. Open 10-5 includ 
ing Saturdays 

STEUBEN GLASS EXHIBITION. 
by Epsrein, SUTHERLAND, DOBSON 
Matisst, COcTEAL etc PARK 
HOUSE (facing Dorchester 
| Weekdays 10-7, Sun, 2-7, 


Bruton Street, 
XX CENTURY 
AND 


Designs 
Piper 
LANE 


PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 
Gdns., W.11, PAR. 7379, Every Fri., 6.30. 
Russian conversation and dramatic group, 
8 p.m. Lecture, Nov. 4. J. H. Keep, ‘Russia 


and China.’ Nov, 11, A. Devi Angad :| 
‘Russia Through Indian Eyes.” Nov. 18, | 
George Sherman: “Moscow, Spring 1955 


(film), Nov, 25, Dr. Lambert : “Herzen.” | 
SPENCER F. GORE, An Exhibition of 
Paintings & Drawings. DRAWINGS BY 
STANLEY SPENCER. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1.| 
Open till 3 Dec. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 
10-6. Tues., Thurs., 10-8, Admission Is. to 
both exhibitions, Drawings by Stanley 
Spencer closed Thurs. and Fri., 17 & 18 Nov. 
Spencer F, Gore closed Thurs. 17 Nov, only. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : The Creigh- 
ton Lecture, entitled “The Smuts Papers,” 
will be given by Gir Keith Hancock at Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1, on 
Monday, 14 November, at 5.30 p.m. The 
chair will be taken by Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force The Lord Tedder. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hen- 
derson, Academic Registrar. j 





Hotel entrance). | 
1 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW LINDSEY, Bay 2512. Evas. (ex. Mon.) 
at 8. Sun. 5 & 8, “The Witch’ Mems | 





PERSONAL 
| 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 an 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd.. 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisficid 
Green 232/233 

ASTLEYS of JERMYN ST, (109) London, 


1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Your old 
pipe(s) (eny make) cleaned with pure 
alcohol. New stems, etc. 


BOOKS PURCHASED—Large or small col- 
lections of books on most subjects wanted 
We will arrange to inspect suitable collec- 
tions in town or country without expense or 


ybligation to the vendor. Advice free.— 
James Bain Ltd., 14 William [Vth Street, 
W.C.2, TEMple Bar 9243 


CANCER PATIENT (551851/2) Husband 
(55) and Wife (44), both facing unemploy- 
ment. Have three children and are in need 
of clothing and nourishing foods.—Please 
help us to care for them (also thousands of 
other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept 
G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 


Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

CONTINENTAL CHEF SWEARS by 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. the key 
to mealtime magic. From good grocers 
everywhete 

CAREERS as Hote! Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists. Management Dietitian Caterers. 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Training College. Brighton 6 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993 
Branches in main towns 

DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON OR 
HIS FAMILY ARE ILL.—The Hoste! of 
St. Luke (The Clergy Nursing Home) will 
look after them. but urgently needs Sub- 
scriptions, Donations, Legacies now. Not 
State-aided.—14 Fitzroy Square, London, 
Ww. 


DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENIJOY- 
MENT. Try Grosvenor, the State Express 
cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip 
10 for Is. 9id 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations re- 


linings, frames, etc. Post or call tor estimate 


Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “S 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.) 
three turnings from Harrods 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 1954 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d 


BR \. Seaby. 65 Great Portlang Street 
London, W.1, (Tel.: LAN 77 
INCOME TAX PAYERS of the nation 


UNITE in your trade union 
TAX PAYERS’ SOCIETY 
the Secretary, Abbey House, 
Street, London, S.W.1 

TOM LONG tobacco’s my delight 
Ihe two-ounce tims are now airtight. 


THE INCOME. 
Details from 
2 Victoria 


(Continued overieas ) | 





m.s. BATOR 
(14,300 tons) 
Sailing from 
Southampton 
10th JAN. 1956 to 


Aden and Karachi. 


Apply local Travel Agent or 


sunshine, with intermediate 
calls at Gibraltar, Port Said, 









FIRST CLASS FARE from £170 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


9-13 Fenchurch Bidgs., London, E.C3 


Telephone: ROYal 3111 


General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 





POOP EERE EERE EEE E EE EEE EEE EEEEOEEESEEES 


Laytons Wine Merchants 
have selected ‘Felipon, 
Williams & Humberts superbly dry 
FINO SHERRY 
as their Wine of the Month 
Try a glass in the Wine Bar 
2A DUKE STREET (MANCHESTER SQUARE) 
LONDON, W.! WELbeck 8808 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a mixture from which many 
life-long never 
depart. Red 
Virginia and rare Oriental leaf it 


pipe smokers 


From its choice 


derives an unusually rich and 
versatile character. Through its 
makers’ adherence to an almost 
forgotten tradition of craftsman- 
ship it displays the same slow- 
burning quality, the same slow 
release of perfectly blended aroma 
as a good Rattray’s 7 
Reserve is for the smoker who 
makes constant demands on his 
pipe. It satisfies always; it 


never pails. 


cigar. 


A customer writes from Bridgend: 
“. . . quite out of the ordinary run 
of prog *ietary brands. | am more 
than satisfied with it.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from : 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin, 


by 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X 
SHIRT REPAIRS.—Moderate charges, work 
of highest standard, Post shirt(s) for free 
estimate or cend for full price list to 
Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 Southbourne Grove, 
W. Southbourne, Bournemouth, Hants. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guatanteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
Particulars in free plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
gow, C.2. 

TRAIN to be a Confidential Courier. 
Stamp for particulars, H. & C. Couriers (2), 
26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent. 


UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of 
belief and use of reason. Information, on 
receipt of stamp S. Secretary, Postal Mis- 
sion, 14 Gordon Square W.C.1. 

WHY BUY? Listen at home to our LPs 
either as a member of the Library or on 
approval before you buy. Details from 
Ristic Record Library, 53 Britwell Road, 
Burnham, Bucks. 

WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading 
Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly. Two issues free from 
32 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers 
Hal! Court, London, E.C.2. 

100% INTEREST added to cold meals by a 
little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. From 
all good grocers. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAI 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 


girls. New courses Jan. Sth Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 
AMENDED NOTICE.—HUYTON COL- 
LEGE, near Liverpool. The ANNUAT 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will take 
place in the Spring, 1956. Scholarships up 
to the value of £100 per annum will be 
awarded to girls between the ages of 104 and 
144 years On March Ist. These are only open 
to girls who intend to be boarders. A Music 
Scholarship open to day girls and boarders 
will also ne awarded. It entities the holder 
to free tuition in one instrument; preference 
will be given to a string or wind player 
Last date of entry February 1. For further 
particulars apply to the Secretary 
COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18. G.C.E., 
Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc 
Qualified and experienced tutors, Holidays 
or Term — Rev. J. B. Moore, Bearwood 
Rectory, Wokingham Berks 


COMMON ENTRANCE, Smal! Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention, Exceptional results past ten years 
Sea and mountain air. Games, Prospectus 
from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab 
(ately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
K. K. CROSS, B.As, Oxon, Lapley Grange 
Glandyfi Machynlleth Wales Tel 
Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.— University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practica 
(non-exam) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for freer prospectus menti 
exam, or subject in which interested 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 
Specialised Private Tuition by correspon- 
dence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court, 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and oth 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) 


INTERLINGUE es li modern international 
lingue, comprendet de omni hom de occi 
dental cultura; li lingue auxiliari del future 
—61 Northcroft Road, W. Ewell, Surrey 

OXFORD AND COUNTY = Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training 
Grad. Course, Next term Jan, 9th» Pr 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pr 


ning 
to 
or 


rs 


s 


fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-cla ; \ 
i Printed in Great Britain by GALE & PoLDEN Ltp., Idea! House, Argyl! St., London, W.1 at their Wellington Press, Aldershot 
14d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 


W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 


any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks) 
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UNFVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE| BLACK FOREST Pine Bath tablets. 


OF EDUCATION, Applications for admis- 
sion in October, 1956, to the undermen- 
tioned full-time courses should be made as 
soon as possible to: The Registrar, Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, from whom further details 
may be obtained. The courses are intended 
for qualified teachers with not less than five 
years’ experience; successful candidates will 
be eligible to apply for financial assistance 
as set out in the Ministry of Education 
Administrative Memorandum No, 488, of 
February, 1955, Advanced course—Depart- 
ment of Child Development, Diploma in 
Method and Content of Health Education. 


Diploma in the Education of Handi- 
capped Children with special reference 
to the needs Of: (a) Educationally Sub-| 


normal Children or (b) Maladjusted Children, 


Course in the Education Of Children in the! 


Junior School. 

£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. 
Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 
Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626. 
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LITERARY 


“FOR YEARS I’VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success, 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS, 4574. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. marketed in the States by 
experienced agent.—Donald Craig, Holy- 
re Thurles 

EDITORIAL SERVICES, Swift and intelli- 
gent Indexes compiled; facts and references 
checked; proofs read.—Box 2042, 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. E 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent 
85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 
STORIES 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 


ross 


ion, Address your MS to Dept. C23. 
FREE. “The Professional Touch" concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 


C23 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ALLEN-BROWN Exclusive English Violet 
Perfume. Soap, Toilet Preparations, Gift 
Boxes and Perfumed Needlework. Gifts sent 
jirect if desired. Send for Christmas List 
just published. — Allen-Brown, Henfield, 
Sussex 

ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from tactory, save £ £ £s. Send today, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass. 66 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical work 
for the Labrador fishermen. Illus. leafiet on 
request, léd | 








Institute (Dept.| 


WANTED by British Institute | 


‘SILVAPIN.” Really supreme natural frag- 
rance. Guaranteed refreshing, 3s, 11d, per 
packet. Pine Bath Milk, 8s, bottle. Pine Spirit 
Embrocation, 7s. 9d. Massage Oil, 78. 6d. Air 
refresher, 2s. 6d, Rosemary Bath Milk, 8s.— 
From good chemists, stores or RAVIKA 
LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
|} ENT. Original wood engravings, colour} 
| Prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press, Burford, | 
| Oxford. Approval post free U.K, Prices from} 
24d. to 1s. 4d. Overprinting a specialfty. 

| NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address, 
| €tc. Send 24d. stamps for samples enabling 
| choice of style and type to suit your own| 
taste.—S. Roy, 71 Station Road, Hadfield, | 
Manchester. All printing work undertaken 
PLANT TOKENS AS XMAS GIFTS. 
TREES AND SHRUBS ARE ATTRAC- 


TIVE PERMANENT GIFTS. GIVE 
KNAPHiILL TOKEN CARD THIS 
XMAS; AVAILABLE AT 10s. 6d., 2Is., 


30s., 42s., 63s. each with catalogue, Send 
| Cash with particulars to Knaphill Nursery, 
| Woking, Surrey 


ROSEMOYNE LINENS, NOTED FOR 
| THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Elegant) 
|Table Damasks. Exquisite Afternoon Tea- 
Cloths, Place Mats, Luncheon Sets. Hand 
Embroidered and Lace Edged Sheer Linen 
Handkerchiets of G»ssamer Beauty. Superb 
Bed Linens, Damask Towels, etc, Illustrated 
Catalogue of delightful possibilities for 
Christmas Gifts ——From Rosemoyne Irish 
Linens, Jordanstown. Co, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. | 
SEE If AT MY EXPENSE! Write for 
samples of my full range of printed note- 
papers. Your postage will be refunded if you 
mention the ‘Spectator.” J Andrew 
Abernethic, 97 Grange Road, London, W.5. 
THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE. Galbraith’s 
Scotch Shortbread. Baked with finest quality 


butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour is 
delicious. 1 b. 7s, 3d., 2 Ib. 128 3d., post 
free U.K. Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 


Ayr, Scotland 
VIOLETS, SCENTED, Anemones, Selected 
blooms, either or mixed, 10s., 15s, or £1 
boxes posted - COWEN, POLTESCO)| 
FLOWERS, RUAN MINOR, HELSTON,| 
CORNWALL } 





SHOPPING BY POST 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its roots, Send 52s. 6d. for 
| 1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
|interesting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


TINNED SALMON, CRYSTALLIZED 
FRUITS. Top Grade North American Fancy 
Red Sockeye Salmon. /} oz, tins. 6 for 40s., 


12 for 79s. Also just arrived, Superlative 
New Season's French Assorted Crystal- 
lized Fruits, 1¢ oz, 10s, 6d., 1} Ib. 16s., 


3 Ib. Presentation 30s, Apricots only, 14 oz 
16s. Arriving shortly, Marrons Glaces, 6 oz. 
8s. 6d., 14 oz, 16s, Elvas Plums, 1 Ib 
7s, 6d, Carlsbad Plub, 1 Ib. IIs, 6d. All 
Post Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD., 16 Philpo. Lane, London, E.C.3. 


| ‘Spectator 


SHETLAND Fairisle bordered 
Ladies, Gents, Children. Travel rugs, w, 
Lists, Approvals. — Peter Johnston, Twat, 
Bixter, Shetland. 

WYE VALLEY HAND WEAVERS, Row. 
on-Wye, have a choice range of Chri 
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TRYING 
TO SELL 
SOMETHING? 
It’s not always easy. But naturally yoy 


advertise. You might have thought of using 
the ‘Spectator’ Classified Columns. If yoy 
have, you have thought wisely; for this » 
what one famous manufacturer tells yg; 
‘Please insert the advertisement ig 
your Christmas Gifts Column for eight 
weeks, We may say that we were very 
pleased indeed with the response to our 
advertisement last year and orders wer 
received from many countries,’ 


Perhaps there is a gap in your staff 
fill (32 replies to one Box No. were received 
in one post recently), Or you might hay 
something to sell privately—no matter, the 
same applies. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements cog 
3s. per line (34 letters) and should reach the 
Office, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, 
remittance, by Monday prior to the 
of publication 


with 
date 








FOR SALE 


WALNUT BEDROOM SUITE with bed w 
match, £45; 4 years’ wear. Also Three-piece 
Suite in green uncut moquette, £40; 3 yeary 
wear. Reoson for selling, going abroad, — 
Write Box No, 2043 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


PROFESSIONAL OR_ INSTITUTIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. Just north 
Oxford St., W.1, In superb condition hay- 


ing just been expensively redecorated 
Nearly 3,000 sq. ti. floor area with fin 
class self-comained maisonette over, Price 


£19,500 for very long lease.—Apply Owner, 
Box 2047. 





ACCOMMODATION 


HOVE, SUSSEX, Well-appointed fum 
ished Maisonette, premier residential posi- 
tion overlooking square by sea, available 
December up to two years if care by tenamt 
assured, at rent to cover outgoings during 
owner's term of duty abroad.—Apply 
W. H. T. Collings & Co., Chartered Sur 
veyors, 52 Skip Street, Brighton 1. 
TWO PROFESSIONAL WOMEN urgently 
require furnished unfurnished accommo- 
dation in London; reasonable rental.—Bos 
1505. 

UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re 
quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months, 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. 


oO1 








Happiness! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured 
This Voluntary Society has nearly 


5,000 children now in its care, 
depending on YOUR HELP 


Donations and legacies gratefully 
receiv 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 














Postage on this issue: Inland 


and oversea 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea front. 
Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Supe 
lative food, 74 gns. weekly; Xmas 94 gms. 
THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year al 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous service is the ideal place 
for those who have to take a late holiday. 
Fully ticensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Stor 
rington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass. Cet 
tral heating all rooms. Several ground-floor 
bedrooms. Billiards table. Special terms 
winter residents. Unlicensed. West Chilting- 
ton 2257 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to let— 
Details : Dr, Cooper Blanes, Gerona, Spais. 
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